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@ The quality of a Dodge Job-Rated truck cab is 
typical of the quality of the entire truck. For proof, 
examine a Dodge truck . . . stem to stern. But look 
at other trucks, too! Be impartial . . . but be in- 
quisitive ... and fair. 

Conduct your comparison completely: Include the 
engine—its power and economy; the clutch, trans- 
mission, rear axle, the brakes, springs, and frame! 


Big “Safety-Vision” rear window 
) a sun visor* 


Constant-speed electric windshield 
wiper * 


Cab illumination (dome light) * 
Ventilating cowl and windshield 
Rigid wedge-type door mountings 
Draft-sealed windows and doors 

|.___ Easy responsive roller bearing steering 
Padded armrest on left door* 
Quick, easy gear shifting 
Genuine leather* or morocco upholstery 
Extra thick seat and back rest 

i____. Spacious full-width chair-height seat 

|. Airfoam seat cushion and seat back* 

; Ample legroom with seat adjustable to 
3 positions 

Level unobstructed cab floor 


> 


* STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON 
DELUXE CABS 


All these features must be top quality and sized to 
handle your hauling job. 

They are in Dodge Job-Rated trucks . . . trucks that 
are sized and built throughout to fit the job... to 
cut your hauling costs! Begin now to save with the 
Dodge Job-Rated truck that fits your job. See your 
Dodge dealer for a good “deal” . . . liberal trade-in 
allowance ... easy budget terms. 


PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


DEPEND ON DODGE fos-Z.%2¢ TRUCKS 


fot -Raled MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB ! 








How General Motors 

hecame the biggest 

builder of locomotives 
in the world 
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YEARS AGO, this mod- 
ern locomotive made its debut 
—born of a sound idea. 


We believed the internal combus- 
tion engine would make a better 

engine for pulling railroad trains 
_ -—that, specificall the Diesel en- 


ee et aR ee Re 


tives, such as you see here, are 
built. Within four years, orders for 
Diesel locomotives began to out- 
strip those for steam—with the 
General Motors locomotive pac- 
ing this runaway field. 


More than 90% of the Diesel pas- 
senger locomotives now in service, 
for instance, were built by General 
Motors. More General Motors 
switchers are going to work in 
railroad yards than all other kinds 
combined. And the latest of all 


- Diesels totake the rails—the Diesel 


freight locomotive —is exclusively 


a General Motors product. 


The result? The plant that builds 
them in La Grange, Illinois, has 
become the biggest producer of 
locomotives in the world. 


Here the recognized skill of the 
General Motors organization in 


manufacturing such transportation 


equipment as motors, generators, 


frames and bearings finds new ex- | 


pression in this vital enterprise. 


And here General Motors’ sea- 

soned knowledge of standardized 

manufacture makes possible a con- 
tinuous production flow of 
these great locomotives in 
their entirety—from rails 
to roof. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors 
La Grange, Illinois. 
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A Nallenal Defense Job 


a 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
Shuttles” Material Between 
Plants 240 Miles Apart... ! 


e WHEN the national emergency 
arose, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. turned 
promptly to important defense pro- 
duction .. . aa encountered a spe- 
cial hauling problem . . . one which 
only Truck-Trailers could answer. 
The Fairbanks-Morse foundry in 
Beloit, Wisconsin, makes castings 
for assembling at its plant in Three 
Rivers, Michigan—240 miles away. 
And the Three Rivers plant makes 
5-ton frames that must be finished 
in Beloit. Material must move both 
ways... steadily and fast! 


Three Trailers — One Truck 
So, after studying all transport 
methods, Fairbanks-Morse adopted 
the “shuttle system.”’ And for 
months, three Fruehauf 10-ton Trail- 
ers and one economical 3-ton truck 
have been operating on a 24-hour 
schedule . .. keeping materials flow- 
ing... and helping Fairbanks-Morse 

keep to its production schedule. 
Here’s how it works: |. Truck arrives 
at Three Rivers, pulling a 10-ton Trailer 
load of castings. Trailer is left for unload- 
ing. 2. Truck leaves immediately for Beloit 
with second Trailer, already loaded with 


two 5-ton frames. 3, At Beloit, truck un- 
couples Trailer, starts back immediately 





MOTOR TRANSPORT 
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and ONLY 


Could Handle It! 


with already-loaded third Trailer. Truck 


and drivers are never idle . . . 
time and money! 


Small Truck Pulls Big Load 


It’s not only the “shuttle system” that 
makes Truck-Trailers the answer to this 
hauling problem. Even more important, 
the user can pull such a big load with a rela- 
tively small truck . . a truck that wouldn't 
carry more than half the same load. 


never wasting 


Whatever your hauling operation, it's 
likely that Truck-Trailers will save you 
money. If you can use the “shuttle system,” 
savings will be multiplied. A Fruehauf 
engineer will gladly give you the facts. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES : DETROIT, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, TORONTO 





* * * * 


HAVE YOU realized how important 
highway transportation is in a success- 
ful national defense job? For example, 
one motor transport company in Nash- 
ville delivered nearly 4,000,000 pounds 
of material for the construction of 
Camp Forrest; now delivers more than 
250,000 pounds monthly to the same 
camp; transports thousands of pounds 
daily between aluminum plants and 
airplane factories in the Nashville 
area, and handles many lesser assign- 
ments, too, © That's just one. 
Multiply its work by the thousands 
of operators in the United States, and 
you begin to get a picture of the tre- 
mendous national defense job being 
done by motor transport, 


* * * + 























Prediction: Hitler’s downfall will come 
sooner than generally expected. 


Expect creeping but not wild inflation, 
Gasoline rationing looms. 


Invasion of Britain doesn’t seem jm. 
minent. 


“Commisssars” for our automotive 
and all other industries? No, a thous. 
and times no! 


Congress, happily, is becoming less of 
a rubber-stamp. 


But it is obsequiously, shortsightedly, 
coddling labor and farmers. 


War with Japan is moving from a pos 
sibility to a probability—unless she 
becomes less aggressive. 


Prophecy: Japan wouldn’t last long 
against the United States and Britain. 


Hoarding isn’t patriotic. 


“Freezing” taxpayer-owned mountains 
of surplus cotton and wheat has be. 
come economically unsound. 


The stock market continues on a low 
rather than a high level. 


Both war saving and tax bonds possess 
appeal. 


The St. Lawrence seaway scheme is 
most untimely. 


Shorter instalment terms are sound. 


The democracies are gaining ascend: 
ency in the air. 


Britain’s next move may be to invade 
Norway. 


Uncle Sam’s debt has passed $50,000, 
000,000, soon will be twice the World 
War peak. 


What Latin-America wants from U 
isn’t more goodwill messages or me* 
sengers, but more orders for goods. 


It will take super-salesmanship to sat 
isfy customers during scarcity. 
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Ahead 


Next issuE will bring you an up-to- 
the-minute interview with Henry Forp 
by B. C. Forbes. You'll recall we prom- 
ised it to you some time ago, but de- 
velopments made it necessary to hold 
it up for new material. Mr. Ford says 
he has always hated war, never hated 
it more than he does today, but that it 
seems only war, or fear of war, can 
teach us as a nation. He speculates that 
if American industry and business 
were on a right productive and dis- 
tributive basis, maybe we’d never have 
a war. This outstanding automotive 
builder gives his views on defense, on 
“social responsibility” of business and 
industry, on training of employees, and 
on the attitudes of stockholders. It’s an 
interesting, timely interview which you 
won’t want to miss. 


x * * 


In the same issue we hope to have a 
rounded out picture of the scrap situa- 
tion which seems to be giving every- 
body plenty of headaches. For years 
the problem was to get rid of scrap at 
any sort of profit. Now its shortage 
threatens to curtail steel output. It 
looks like there will be a nation-wide 
drive soon on steel, to follow on alumi- 
num, and other products probably will 
get their turns. 


x * * 


Coming up soon is an article by 
James TrusLow Apams, the well- 
known historian and writer. Mr. 
Adams has been taking a look at the 
past to see what it might show in the 
way of pointers for the future—and is 
not at all pessimistic about the future 
of American business men. He shows 
that they have adapted themselves be- 
fore to changes which seemed to mean 
their doom. Be sure to watch for 
this one. Mr. Adams hasn’t been any 
too cheery himself of late so his line 
of hope means more than it ordinarily 
would from a more enthusiastic writer. 
Mr. Adams, you'll recall, wrote “The 
Epic of America,” “The March of De- 
mocracy,” and the Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner “Founding of New England.” 
—THE Epirors. 
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Readers Say: 





It Hap INFLUENCE 


In your June 15, 1940, issue you carried 
an anonymous editorial entitled: “A Business 
Man Looks at Prayer.” 

I have retained this in my scrapbook and 
have many times had friends read it, be- 





FORBES 


cause of the fact that the average man who 
has been raised in a religious atmosphere 
and reaches the age of 40 or 45, “loses him- 
self’—in most cases temporarily—but in 
some cases permanently, and becomes either 
an agnostic or atheist and no appeal from 
the “man of the cloth” with his dogma and 
platitudes will bring him back. It takes 
down to earth practical and Christian moral- 
ity to wake him up and this article can 
do it. 

Next to Dr. Link’s book “Return to Re- 





My business 1s not as usual” 


My BUSINEss is not as usual 
—not by a long sight. 

I don’t usually have 600 or 
more new Army and Navy and 
defense plants to equip com- 
pletely and quickly. 

And I don’t usually have the 


hurry, about the first thing it 
calls for is more telephones. 


It takes a lot of telephone 


calls to make a tank or an air- 
plane or a cargo ship. 


When a country goes all out 


rush of business that comes 
when every one else is working 
on defense. 


When a country starts to 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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to produce, it uses plenty of 
telephone service. We are all 
out for defense too—doing our 
best to keep ahead of 
the job. 











ligion” and his subsequent book “The Re. 
discovery of Man,” I don’t know of anything 
that has influenced me as much—w, . 
Knicut, Jr., President, Savannah Broad. 
casting Co., Savannah, Ga 


FRIENDLY 


When you sent me a copy of Fores with 
special articles on life insurance, it aroused 
my interest and I became a subscriber. This 
idea should be successful in other fields, 

For example, I would like you to send 
July 15th issue of Forses, article “Tropical 
Birds of Burden,” to a group of friends in 
the aviation field.—F. E. Vaucun, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Eprtor’s Note: We will gladly send sam. 
ple copies, if available, to any business asgo. 
ciates you think would like to see Forges, 


SHE GaAsPs 


Thanks to an alert, intelligent employer, 
I am the grateful reader of your snappy 
business magazine. 

I enjoy 2-Line Editorials—they make me 
gasp at the “hunch and brain” behind them, 
Yours for continued inspiration.—Donis 
Docin, Omaha, Neb. 


Basy TALK 


I had always considered the greatest philo- 
sophic fillip to be “Forget It!” until I was 
shown a still greater presentment. 

While in my ’teens I was an office boy in 
the office of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Co., in Pittsfield, Mass. At the rear of this 
building was a narrow alley leading to a 
livery stable. Over the livery office lived the 
colored hostler, his wife and four children 
ranging in ages from seven downward. The 
only playground for these children was on 
the sidewalk, or more often on the steps of 
the once palatial residence at the opposite 
side of this alley, fronting directly upon the 
street and entered by a series of five white 
marble steps. At this period this house had 
been turned into a meat market, and the 
playing of these colored youngsters on the 
steps of the market was annoying to the 
market proprietor. One day as I was passing 
I saw this proprietor rush out and deliber- 
ately kick the little seven-year-old colored 
boy down those five marble steps. The little 
fellow got up, brushed off his tattered 
clothes, then turned and gave that proprt- 
etor a look I shall never forget, while he 
uttered what I consider the most profound 
bit of philosophy ever uttered by any man, 
let alone by a little colored lad of seven 
years: 

“Hi, you never touched me.” 

I wonder how many grown men and 
women who, when harassed by distressing 
situations, by the taunts of other men 
women, or figuratively “kicked down stairs,” 
possess the mental stamina to meet similar 
contingencies with such a consummate, pro 
found, philosophic dismissal as “Hi, you 
never touched me!”——Griptey Apams, Lake 
Mahopac, N. Y. 


“yr MAN 


Let me suggest this as being an ideal 
time for business firms to sign their letters 
“V” instead of ‘the time-honored “Yours 
truly.” 

—Frank B. Jounston, Coffee Commission, 
New Orleans, La. 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
... it will increase.”— President Roosevelt 


AIRPLANE FACTORY 


Job —tactory addition for the Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, Long 
Island, for the production of high-altitude, pursuit-interceptor planes. 


Size — more than 4800 tons of structural steel required. Steel produced, rolled, 
fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


e 
Time_:::: steel delivered at site Feb. 3, 1941. 
Steel framework erected complete March 31, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high 
records for the production of steel and finished steel 
products for buildings, equipment and other defense 
matériel. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Rough Riders of ’41 


y OU’VE got to be tough to take the 
rough-and-tumble jolting of a modern 
tank or scout car. Tanks no longer 
waddle slowly over obstructions, but 
leap and bounce over rough terrain at 
speeds up to twenty-five and thirty 
miles an hour. Scout cars, like the one 
in the picture, can leave the highway 
and roll right across country. Their 
crews—the “rough riders of °41”— 
must take the bumps. So must the ma- 
chines themselves and the powerful 
engines that drive them. 

American engineers not only pro- 
duce the best automobiles, but today 
they are turning their skill and inge- 
nuity to the problems of gasoline- 
powered defense equipment— tanks, 
armored cars, trucks, airplanes and 
motor torpedo boats. They are giving 
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America the best equipment, the best 
engies and the best fuels in the world. 

We of Ethyl are privileged to help 
this vital work through both product 
and service. Ethyl’s product, anti-knock 
fluid containing tetraethy] lead, is used 
by petroleum refiners to improve gas- 
oline. Without high anti-knock fuels 
we might not have had many of today’s 
most efficient types of engines —the 
compact gasoline power-plants that 
save weight and space where every 


pound and every inch count. 


petroleum technologists. We function 
as a “clearing house” for technical 
information, help to coordinate many 
individual research efforts and con- 
tribute the results of many of our 
own tests and experiments with fuels 
and engines. 

Thus, by supplying an essential 
product and by offering the services of 
our research laboratories to technical 
men and executives in every phase of 
automotive development, we are, we 
believe, serving the nation. 





Because Ethyl’s anti-knock 
fluids are an important factor 
in the development of both 
fuels and engines, our re- 
search laboratories in Detroit 
and San Bernardino cooper- 





ate with both automotive and 





ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

















‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING” 















Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


Authority vs. Judgment 


All sorts of unknowns have been invested with 
authority in Washington, but not all of them are 
exercising it wisely. One mushroom bureaucrat can, 
by word of mouth or by a scratch of the pen, blitz- 
krieg an entire industry—ponder what has happened 
to silk manufacturing. Another can pronounce the 
death-knell of other industries by overnight denying 
them access to vital raw materials. It is all so hap- 
hazard, happy-go-lucky. Congress remains remiss- 
fully mute. 

Leon Henderson holds the power of life or death 
over innumerable industries. He can, without con- 
sulting anyone possessing practical knowledge, fix 
ruinous prices for any industry. Another bureaucrat 
can toll the deathknell of one of man’s oldest industries 
by forbidding processing of silk for all but war 
purposes. 

President William Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor takes the incontestibly sound stand 
that before any of Washington’s swarming hordes of 
impractical autocrats pronounce the death sentence 
upon any industry, proper consideration should be 
given the consequences, especially the consequences 
to workers. “The OPM is in duty bound,” he de- 
clares, “to investigate what effects are likely when 
priorities are issued. In the case of the silk processing 
industry, it would have been wiser had the OPM 
first determined whether the plant facilities could have 
been continued in use, fabricating some substitute for 
silk.” 

Rumblings come from Washington that the vastly 
more important automotive industry may be blitz- 
krieged by bureaucratic decree, casting scores of thou- 
sands of skilled workers into idleness. Others are 
fearful lest immature individuals clothed with author- 
ity far beyond their ability suddenly run aruck, pre- 
cipitating needless disruption and disaster. 

Increasing becomes the need at Washington for 
some outstandingly capable general manager of our 
defense, our war activities, under President Roosevelt. 
who, of course, has neither the time nor the experi- 
ence necessary. Until they were suddenly hoisted 
upon pedestals of practically unlimited power in Wash- 
ington, most of the individuals now exercising totali- 
tarian powers were nobodies. 


The fate of no industry employing hundreds of 
thousands of American breadwinners should be un- 
democratically entrusted to any one amateur office- 
holder innocent of having made any mark whatsoever 
in the competitive world of affairs. 


* 
To keep going ahead, keep your self-respect. 
* 


Employees Need Consideration 


Employers, especially small employers whose work- 
ers are not dominated by unions, should give most 
thoughtful consideration to what they can do to 
enable their folks to meet the rising cost of living, 
a movement certain to continue despite anything 
Washington price-fixers may attempt—especially since 
it is clear that not one little finger will be moved to 
limit farm commodity prices or to limit wages of 
strongly-organized labor. 

Already wholesale prices in many lines have ad- 
vanced far more than retail prices, definitely presag- 
ing higher prices to consumers. During the last 
twelve months the cost of living, according to the 
National Conference Board, has gone up approxi- 
mately 4 per cent., including a rise of 10 per cent. 
in food, almost 2 per cent. in rents, 1 per cent. in 
clothing and fully 6 per cent. in coal. 

True, the majority of businesses are not partici- 
pating in the filling of war orders. Many cannot 
compensate themselves for rising costs by increasing 
the price of what they supply. 

Nevertheless, the problem confronting millions in 
low wage brackets should be most sympathetically 
studied by employers, with a view to granting what- 
ever advances are feasible, even at self-sacrifice. 


* 


Dodge depressing war talk. 


* 


Hitler’s Doom Within Sight? 


My belief is that Hitler will be defeated far sooner 
than commonly expected. Should Russia continue 
to inflict terrific losses, bereaving countless German 
families, the prospect is that even the capture of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Twilight of Communism 


The classic proletarian mold is cracking under 


the strain of the fast - advancing power age 


IF YOU HAVE an oil-burning furnace, 
you can easily see why communism is 
not coming to this country. By com- 
munism, | mean the standard concept, 
developed by Karl Marx, of a society 
where the workers depose the capital- 
ists and set up a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

This program has scared the tar out 
of solid citizens all over the world for 
many years. But the program is dying, 
and the thermostat on your wall tells 
why. Before you had an oil burner you 
shovelled coal, or maybe you wrastled 
wood. You also wrastled ashes. You— 
or somebody in your house—used your 
muscles, grew thoroughly hot, dirty 
and profane. You were, while you 
wrastled and swore, not a bad illustra- 
tion of the Marxian proletariat. If you 
hired a janitor to do the dirty work, 
he was a real candidate for the prole- 
tariat. 

Now you flip a pointer on the ther- 
mostat, hear a hearty roar somewhere 
downstairs, and that is that. You pay 
nobody to stoke your furnace. If the 
thing stops, you call Main 6218, and 
the fixer comes a-running with his 
flashlight and tool kit. 


DON’T SAY “MASSES” 


Observe how you have ceased to be 
an example of the proletariat; you 
watch a dial and never get your 
clothes dirty. The fixer is not a prole- 
tarian either; he knows too much, and 
would get pretty sore if you called him 

What has happened with your oil 
burner is happening throughout the 
industrial system, as we swing from 
the machine age to the power age. In 
the machine age, armies of men sweat 
in huge, smoke-blackened factories, 
amid a roar of belts and steam. In the 
power age, a few skilled inspectors, 
dial-watchers and repair men, in flu- 





Stuart Cuase is generally regarded as one 
of America’s foremost economists. 
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By STUART CHASE 


orescent-lighted modern plants, direct 
electrical energy through automatic 
mechanisms, which turn out goods 
“untouched by human hand.” 

Modern Marxists have tried hard to 
fit the inspectors and repairmen, as 
well as clerks, teachers, even artists, 
into the classic proletarian mold. But 
most of these people have no desire 
to join a mass of proletarian brothers 
to set up barricades in the streets. 


BRAINS FOR BRAWN 


Here is a modern power-house. That 
bunker of coal in the yard used to be 
shovelled from barges into wheelbar- 
rows. Coal passers would wheel it to 
the boiler room, where brawny fire- 
men, stripped to the waist, stoked it 
into blazing furnaces. Proletarians all. 

You won't find any proletarians 
around here now. They’re a luxury the 
power-house can’t afford. Up in the 
sky you see a track, supported by lat- 
ticed steel towers. It goes from the 
coal barges to the bunker doors in the 
power-house. A little aerial cabin runs 
on the track, propelled by an electric 
motor. In the cabin sits one man, just 
one. He isn’t a machine’s proletarian 
slave, but its master. He runs his little 
caboose, and the iron grab hanging 
from it, out over the deck of that wait- 
ing barge. He drops the iron grab 
plunk into the barge’s insides. It gob- 
bles a ton of coal. Now he raises the 
grab, heads for the power-house, and 
poises the grab over No. 4 bunker. He 
pulls a lever in his cabin, and br-r- 
rump, the grab opens up like a baby 
robin and down goes the load into the 
bunker. The whole trip has taken just 
two minutes. 

The interior of the power-house has 
the white-tiled, aluminum-saucepan 
look of a modern kitchen. There isn’t 
a man in it. Wrong—see that chap up 
on the balcony, in front of all those 
dials? He is a combustion engineer. 
The dials tell him about the rise and 
fall of temperatures in the furnaces, 


as well as the chemical composition 
of gases, the flow of air and water, If 
you wait long enough you might see 
another man coming around with 
long-nosed oil can. He wanders in 
every now and then. Of course this 
plant of mine is already a bit old. 
fashioned. Some of the new power. 
houses have no men inside them at.all, 
Everything is run by remote control 
from a central station miles away. 

Here is an automatic conveyor and 
spiral chute beside a ship in New York 
Harbor. Four men operate the mechan- 
ism. They can unload as much cargo 
in a day as 100 longshoremen. Long. 
shoremen are notorious candidates for 
the class-conscious proletariat. 

Around Pittsburgh the steel indus- 
try has been introducing the continv- 
ous hot-strip mill. Twenty-seven of 
these mills have been built since 1926. 
The defense program is calling for 
more. The old method required steel 
to be handled more than 25 times by 
hand tongs. The hot-strip mill takes 
a 6500-pound slab of steel out of the 
furnace automatically and rolls it into 
1,000 feet of hot strip at the rate of 
a third of a mile a minute. The strip 
is then coiled like thread on a spool 
and automatically shunted into the 
pickling vats. Not a single pair of 
hand tongs touches the product. Now 
observe carefully. To make 15,500,000 
tons of steel in the old machine-age 
way took 125,000 brawny steel work- 
ers. To make 14,000,000 tons in the 
27 new hot-strip mills takes 15,000 
workers. There are fewer proletarian 
jobs in those mills. 

The hod-carrier has been replaced 
by a hoisting engineer. With his elec- 
tric motor and tackle, the engineer can 
lift a hundred times as many bricks in 
a day, and his work is dignified and 
interesting. He is a director of power, 
not a generator of power. He does not 
consider himself “masses.” When the 
brotherhood throws a banquet. the 
brothers may appear in tuxedos. 
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The brotherhood may go on strike 
inst their employers for higher 
wages and the Communist party will 
try to convince the brothers that the 
strike is part of the Class Struggle. 
But the brothers rarely see it this way. 
They are simply raising the price of 
labor just as builders, contractors and 
landlords raise their prices when they 
think the traffic can stand it. They are 
having a local contest with a specific 
firm and not a class war. 

Factory machines have gone through 
three stages. First, they supplied more 
power to skilled handworkers. Second, 
they subdivided the manufacturing 
process, allowing unskilled workers to 
feed the machine by hand. This is the 
typical machine-age, or “robot,” stage. 
Ford’s first assembly line is a good 
illustration. Third, machines replaced 
the human robot with their own steel 
fingers, doing the feeding, processing, 
conveying, unloading, and often the 
very packaging, themselves. 


WORKER NOT A COG 


The skilled worker now comes back 
into the picture, but with an entirely 
different function. He does not make 
the thing, he guides the machine which 
makes it; he must understand the 
process. His work thus becomes sig- 
nificant to him; he is no longer a cog 
in a blind mass of clanking gears. He 
feels important and useful. Human dig- 
nity returns; the robot disappears. 
“The discipline of the machine age was 
man-imposed,” says Walter N. Pola- 
kov, “the discipline of the power age 
is a discipline of the mind complying 
with the laws of nature.” 

The shift to the power age is far 
from complete, but it is going full 
speed ahead, especially under the 
urgency of defense production. Every 
new automatic mechanism, every new 
photoelectric cell, reduces the strength 
of the proletariat and makes commu- 
nism less probable. Though a great 
deal of hard manual labor remains, 
and some will always remain, the trend 
is strongly in the direction of inani- 
mate energy displacing muscular ener- 
gy. Of all the energy consumed in the 
United States today, coal accounts for 
57 per cent, petroleum for 21 per cent, 
but manpower accounts for only about 
one per cent—approximately the same 
as windmills. 

Since 1920, production has increased 
greatly, but the number of workers 
has gone down. In 59 industries, pro- 
duction in 1939 was 44 per cent above 
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Stuart Chase Says: 


Scientific progress has made 
the revolutionary theories of Marx 
as obsolete as bleeding in medical 


practice... . 
* 


Proletarians are a luxury the 
power-house can’t afford... . 


* 


The hod-carrier has been re- 
placed by a hoisting engineer. 
When the brotherhood of hoisting 
engineers throws a banquet, the 
brothers may appear in tuxedos. 


* 


Of all energy consumed in the 
United States today, coal accounts 
for 57%, petroleum for 21%, but 
manpower accounts for only about 
1%—approximately the same as 
windmills. . . . 

* 


The Communists may soon de- 
mand not only war against Ger- 
many, but also an immediate ban 
on all strikes in defense industries, 
longer hours, greater output, and, 
who knows, less pay. .. . 











1919, but the man hours worked were 
29 per cent less than in 1919. 

Here is the story in the copper 
mines: In 1919, 44,000 miners, helped 
by 522,000 horsepower of energy, got 
out 36,000,000 tons of ore. In 1939, 
24,000 miners, helped by 753,000 
horsepower of energy, got out 52,000,- 
000 tons of ore. In these six figures the 
end of communism is clearly written. 
According to Recent Social Trends: 
“In 1870 about three-quarters of the 
employed were producing physical 
goods. In 1930, only about half of the 
labor supply was so engaged.” 

What was the other half doing? 
They had taken off their overalls and 
put on white collars. They had become 
office clerks, salesmen, stenographers, 
store clerks, teachers, waiters, engi- 
neers, dentists, librarians, advertising 
men, beauticians, keepers of roadside 
stands, doormen in stupendous uni- 
forms, and Heaven help us, authors. 
In the ranks of the so-called service 
trades in recent years, only two groups 






— veterinarians and parsons — have 
grown fewer. 

From 1920 to 1930, those employed 
in the service trades and the profes- 
sions showed a gain of over 3,000,000. 
Thus, as the proletarians decline, the 
middle class gains. The 1940 Census 
of occupations will certainly show a 
similar trend, perhaps at an even fast- 
er rate. 

Service trade folks do not consider 
themselves “masses.” They are the de- 
spair of communist organizers. Even 
when they keep their overalls on, and 
shift from a robot job in a factory to 
running a garage, they inevitably take 
on a middle class psychology. U. S. 
Route 1—or Route 101—is lined sol- 
idly with the new service trades. How 
many authentic proletarians can you 
find in its filling stations, tourist 
camps, Come On Inns and “flats fixed” 
emporiums? A man who leaves a fac- 
tory bench and opens a filling station 
may earn less money than he used to, 
but he feels he has gone up in the 
social scale. 

All this is enough to make Papa 
Marx heave in his grave. The whole 
communist philosophy is based on a 
proletariat which gets larger—and 
poorer—pitted against a small but 
powerful capitalist class. which gets 
richer and richer. 


OBSTINATE MIDDLE CLASS 


The two great antagonists are sup- 
posed to work a squeeze play on the 
middle class, which is finally extermi- 
nated. But the facts show a declining 
proletariat, getting richer rather than 
poorer as average wages increase, a 
capitalist class which lost its top-hat 
in 1929, and a middle class which ob- 
stinately refuses to be crushed. As its 
ranks include engineers, teachers, doc- 
tors, inventors, business managers, 
journalists, writers, research men, edi- 
tors—the folks above all others who 
are carrying modern civilization on, it 
is now the largest and most vital class 
there is. 

Communism has suffered a hard wal- 
lop in recent years. Russia ceased to 
be the Marxist homeland. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat became a pup- 
pet show, with brother Joe pulling the 
strings. He did not represent the work- 
ing class, he represented Joe. Demo- 
cratic rights, internationalism, the 
final withering away of the state 
were completely forgotten—in fact if 
not in dialectical discussions. Stalin 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Rubber Stretches Itself 


Rubber, natural and synthetic, is being worked into hundreds of new 


products. Here’s a roundup of the most outstanding developments 


THE RUBBER situation is bouncing mer- 
rily around and with the defense, syn- 
thetics, fresh sources of natural rubber, 
and countless new uses, the story is 
changing almost from day to day. 

The rapidly increasing versatility of 
rubber has brought no end of more 
serviceable products from the labora- 
tories and many of the new applica- 
tions are proving so superior to for- 
mer products of steel, wool and cot- 
ton, that automobiles, clothing, food 
packaging will all be revolutionized. 

Increased production of synthetic 
rubber for defense will mean new sup- 
plies and more staple price ranges 
after the war period. The supply of 
crude rubber almost always has been 
in the hands of monopolists. Synthetic 
rubber production will provide a ceil- 
ing for rubber prices which have fluc- 
tuated in the past from three cents to 
three dollars a pound. 

New uses may be held down to give 
defense priority, but they will sky- 
rocket when the emergency is over. 

From Italy comes word of a rubber 





JoserH L. NicHotson, industrial analyst, is 
a consultant to manufacturers in manage- 
ment problems; the development of new 
products, processes. 


Rubber mattress 
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made from tomato skins. Other new 
sources are from poinsettas, turpentine 
and sugar. Enthusiastic Louisianans 
claim they could produce eight million 
tons a year from this source alone— 
fifteen times the amount of our annual 
imports of crude rubber. 

Guayule, a shrub grown in Mexico 
and to a small extent in California is 
another source of rubber. High labor 
costs in this country, however, have 
kept guayule from being important. 


UNCLE SAM HELPS 


A short time ago, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. advanced $1,250,- 
000 each to U. S. Rubber, Goodyear, 
Firestone and Hydrocarbon & Chemi- 
cal. This money is being used for con- 
struction of four plants to produce 
2,500 tons a year for a combined total 
of 10,000 tons through RFC financing. 
Standard Oil and du Pont are also pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber. 

U. S. Rubber, Goodyear and Fire- 
stone are really just getting started in 
the synthetic rubber business and the 
RFC loan gives them just the impetus 
they need. B. F. Goodrich, however, 
already is a very big synthetic rubber 
factor. Hydrocarbon & Chemical is the 


result of a pooling of resources } 
Goodrich and the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. last August. The $5,000,000 loan 
by the RFC will add 10,000 tons 4 
year capacity to the estimated 194] 
production, by private capital, of from 
10,000 to 15,000 tons. 

This capacity is fairly insignificant 
in itself since the U. S. is expected to 
consume 817,000 tons of crude rubber 
this year, but it releases manufacturers 
from the fear of monopoly price ma. 
nipulation and rubber will be finding 
its way into more and more markets, 

Take the automobile. Present cars 
have more than 300 rubber parts 
requiring about 150 pounds of rubber 
and the cars of the future may re 
quire twice as much, Rubber springs 
have been used on experimental cars 
for the past four years. Their adop- 
tion will entail large quantities of 
rubber. They provide a more comfort 
able and quieter ride, a reduction in 
weight and in number of parts, free 
dom from lubrication and an elimina- 
tion of the possibility of sudden failure. 

A number of new rubber bumpers 
are ready for the market. They feature 
added safety for the occupants of the 
car in case of collision. Rubber clutch- 
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«s that have only three or four parts 
in contrast to our present clutches of 
75 to 100 parts have been announced. 
The clutches are self-adjusting, elimi- 
nate the need for lubrication and wear 
longer. 

The cords making the fabric in tires 
ysually are made of long staple cotton. 
But heat and friction developed from 
high speeds have a deteriorating effect 
on cotton cords. Rayon is sometimes 
ysed because of its superior resistance 
to heat. But even greater life is claimed 
for a recently developed tire cord made 
of rubber. 

Because Germany has no asbestos, a 
rubber brake lining is being manufac- 
tured there. It consists of rubber and 
aluminum wool molded together. 


“INVISIBLE” RUBBER 


Automobile upholstery may be made 
cheaper with approximately twice the 
life by giving it an invisible coating of 
rubber. Another upholstery material is 
made of rubber and wood pulp put 
through a paper making machine. The 
result is an artificial leather not quite 
as strong as real leather, but which 
will stand greater exposure to moisture 
and abrasion. Hair dipped in rubber 
for stuffing mattresses, seat cushions 
and upholstered furniture is more re- 
silient and longer lifed. 

Rubber is being used in street cars 


to replace conventional springs. It may 


be used as well for springs in railroad 
cars, resulting in a saving of weight, a 
reduction of noise and a smoother 
tide. In a recently built street car more 
than four hundred pounds of rubber 
were used. Besides rubber springs, a 
“sandwich” of rubber was placed un- 





Photos: Goodyear, Goodrich, U. S. Rubber. 
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der the rim of the wheel further to 
smooth the ride and decrease the noise. 
Rubber is playing an important part 
in aviation. Rubber tires, de-icers, 
mountings for motors and cushions 
for seats are familiar to most of us. 
Rubber cemented to steel armor plate 
is superior to steel armor plate of 
20% greater weight. It is one of the 
latest developments for military planes. 
Such armor plate is stated to with- 
stand machine gun fire at close range. 
Of great aid to aviation industry is 
the use of rubber dies for the forming 
of aluminum sheets to make the curved 
surfaces of wings and fuselages. Ordi- 
narily in sheet metal stamping there is 
a steel convex die that is forced down 
on a flat metal sheet which is laid on 
or in the steel concave die. This action 
gives the metal sheet the “set” or shape 
desired. When instead of a convex die, 
a slab of rubber is used its flexibility 
conforms to the shape of the concave 
die into which it presses the metal 
sheet. Thus the time and expense of 
making the convex metal dies costing 
thousands of dollars is eliminated. 
Replacing the conventional convex 
die with a slab of rubber has another 
advantage. The slab may be so large 
that it will compress, simultaneously, 
aluminum sheets in several concave 
dies. There is every reason to believe 
that this method will find a successful 
application in the manufacture of auto 
bodies and other products involving 
large sheet metal stampings. Further- 
more, by using rubber for a die, the 
metal sheet may be painted or var- 
nished first and then stamped, as the 
rubber is harmless to the surface coat- 
ing. It is cheaper and quicker to coat 
a flat surface, than a more complicated 
one which results from the stamping. 








Because rubber is a non-conductor 
of electricity one of its principal uses 
has been to insulate electrical wires 
and apparatus. Today a rubber has 
been developed that will conduct elec 
tricity. It is being used in suits for 
aviators where it will conduct elec- 
tricity and at the same time transmit 
heat. Stratosphere aviators will no 
longer have to wear bulky clothes that 
hamper their movements. 

Rubber lined gasoline tanks that 
self-seal bullet holes are essential for 
war planes. 

Not only important to aviation but 
to the entire automotive industry is the 
use of rubber in lubricating oil to in- 
sure its viscosity—body—in the face of 
heat and at the same time provide an 
oil that will flow easily in cold weather. 

Planes flying over water carry rub- 
ber rafts. They weigh 115 pounds, seat 
10 people and with their life lines can 
support the same number in the water. 


STEPPING MADE EASIER 


In the clothing industry rubber is 
making even greater strides. Rubber 
and ground cork are mixed to make 
shoe soles which are lighter in weight, 
cooler and less slippery than those of 
all rubber. Special inter-soles for shoes 
are now made of rubber containing 
large air cells which insulate the shoes 
from hot pavements in Summer and 
cold, wet ones in Winter. Rubber coat- 
ed work gloves give longer wear. 

Hosiery dipped in rubber to receive 
a minute coating has a high resistanee 
to snagging and runs. Now comes the 
announcement of hosiery made of a 
yarn of rubber, with claims for even 
longer life. Rubber is being made with 
tiny holes or pores to allow for ven- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Mr. ’Coni Man 


That’s David Sarnoff, head of gigantic RCA, who 


is still a pioneer in the development of radio 


By DALE HARRISON 


THE YEAR was 191], and the sealing 
ship Beothic was feeling her cautious 
way through the ice-dotted North At- 
lantic. 

The Beothic was like any other sealer 
that sailed those adventurous seas- 
like any other, with one sharp differ- 
ence: Stretched between her masts like 
two strings from a giant’s harp was an 
antenna—one of the first antennae ever 
to lift its arms to an Arctic sky and 
speak from an Arctic sea. 

The Eskimos aboard ship didn’t be- 
lieve the magic which the white man 
said lay behind those strands of wire. 
A ship at sea could not communicate 
with men on far away land. It was 
incredible and impossible. 

For that matter, even the white man 
looked upon wireless much as a small 
boy looks upon a toy steam engine. 
Guglielmo Marconi had spanned the 
Atlantic Ocean with his first wireless 
signal—the faltering letter “S”—10 
years before, yet comparatively few 
men had interested themselves in the 
Italian engineer’s invention. Fewer 
still had troubled to study it. None but 





Date Harrison is a well-known columnist 
and writer. 
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the most audacious had dared to dream 
it was the herald of a new industrial 
and social cycle, the Radio Age. 

One who dared dream was the Beo- 
thic’s 20-year-old wireless operator. 
That day as the sealer nosed northward 
he sat at his key, the “cans” clamped 
to his ears, and idled the time by ex- 
changing gossip with the operator of 
the Canadian Marconi station at Belle 
Isle, Newfoundland, who said that his 
junior operator was seriously ill. The 
Beothic operator went to his captain 
with the story. The Beothic changed 
her course and swung back to Belle 
Isle. The doctor and the wireless oper- 
ator walked across the ice to the Mar- 
coni station. An emergency operation 
was performed and the life of a dying 
man was saved. 

The Eskimos had not believed in any 
magic that may have danced on the 
wires that stretched between the masts. 
But now when they saw with their own 
eyes the sick man, and saw that his 
life had been saved, they knew the 
truth. As the ship’s young wireless op- 
erator climbed back aboard, the Es- 
kimo swarmed about him, dropped to 
their knees and cried, over and over: 

“God bless ’coni Man!” 


Thus did David Sarnoff, the Mar. 
coni man, a lad not yet full gro 
send the first of those Medical Service 
messages which in subsequent yegy, 
were to become routine blessings of 
radio. 

There is no chart a man can follow 
that will lead him from the Wireless 
room of an Arctic sealing ship to the 
fifty-third floor of the RCA building 
in Radio City, to the presidency of one 
of America’s large corporations em. 
ploying 27,000 men and women, and 
the chairmanship of two others. David 
Sarnoff attributes his journey from the 
S. S. Beothic to the presidency of Radig 
Corporation of America to three major 
factors: 


OPPORTUNITY, LUCK, FRIENDS 


“First, the opportunity provided by 
America for initiative, self-expression 
and advancement. Second, that I was 
fortunate at a very early age in asso. 
ciating myself with so young and 
promising an art as radio; and third, 
the privilege which was mine to be 
associated with such men as Edward J, 
Nally (first president of RCA), Owen 
D. Young, General James G. Harbord 
and others whose friendship and guid: 
ance have been a constant source of 
inspiration and help to me.” 

Opportunity, good fortune, fine 
friends: These are the triumvirate to 
which the president of Radio Corpora 
tion of America and RCA Communi- 
cations, and the chairman of RCA 
Manufacturing Co., and National 
Broadcasting Co., gives credit for one 
of the outstanding business careers of 
our times. 

They will tell you around RCA and 
NBC that one of David Sarnoff’s most 
striking characteristics is his faculty 
of anticipating trends and develop 
ments in his companies’ fields. Engit- 
eers are constantly expressing surprise 
in learning that he has a fluent know 
edge of new developments on whith 
they have been working, and not infte 
quently even anticipates the results of 
their research and experiments. In the 
executive field he is the same. The 
explanation lies in his own words: 

“IT have never been much interestél 
in yesterday, and seldom keen abot 
today. My imagination is gripped by 
tomorrow.” 

One of the tomorrows that gripped 
his imagination was radio broadcast 
ing. In 1915, five years before broad 
casting was born and when Sarnof 
was 24 years old. he submitted to the 
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manager of the Marconi com- 

by whom he was then employed 
as assistant traffic manager, a proposal 
for a “radio music box.” 

“4 radio telephone transmitter hav- 
ing a range of say 25 to 50 miles can 
be installed at a fixed point where in- 
¢rumental or vocal music or both are 
produced,” his recommendation said. 
“The receiver can be designed in the 
form of a simple ‘radio music box’ and 
arranged for several wave lengths, 
which should be changeable with the 
throwing of a single switch or the 
pressing of a single button. The box 
can be placed on a table in the parlor 
or living room, the switch set accord- 
ingly and the transmitted music re- 
ceived. There should be no difficulty 
in receiving music perfectly. Within 
the radius of a transmitter there reside 
hundreds of thousands of families; 
and, as all can simultaneously receive 
from a single transmitter, there would 
be no question of obtaining sufficiently 
loud signals to make the performance 
enjoyable.” 

It was not a dream then. It merely 
seemed to be a dream. Fifteen years 
later this young assistant traffic man- 
ager was the head of a company that 
sent music through the air to millions 
of “radio music boxes” in millions of 
“parlors or living rooms.” Today as 
president of Radio Corporation of 
America he heads an organization en- 
gaged in virtually every field of radio 
development. He supervises financial 
and policy matters affecting RCA and 
all its subsidiary companies. 





Sarnoff (left) and Marconi, two of radio’s 
most famous names, pictured together in 1933 
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It was Sarnoff who, when radio be- 
gan attracting public interest, was ac- 
tive in organization of the National 
Broadcasting Co. He negotiated with 
phonograph manufacturers for the 
combination of radio and phonograph 
equipment in the same cabinet, and it 
was he who subsequently arranged for 
the acquisition by RCA of the Victor 
Talking Machine Co. 

An outstanding industrial achieve- 
ment was the unification program put 
into effect in 1930 by him by which 
RCA acquired radio manufacturing 
rights and facilities owned by the Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing companies, and by 
which research, engineering, manufac- 
turing and sales activities in the receiv- 
ing set and phonograph fields have 





Research, bounding ahead under Sarnoff’s 
direction, produces the electron microscope 


been centralized at Camden, N. J., and 
in the tube field at Harrison, N. J., 
under the RCA Manufacturing Co. 

In 1932, two years after Sarnoff be- 
came president, there was a further 
alignment by which RCA emerged as a 
complete, self-contained unit covering 
the entire radio field. Under this re- 
arrangement RCA acquired patent 
rights and licenses for the manufacture 
and sale of radio devices useful in 
other than the generally recognized 
lines of radio business. As a result, the 
corporation was enabled to discharge 
the larger part of its current indebted- 
ness to its former associated companies 
and stabilize its own position and that 
of its subsidiaries in the radio field. 

David Sarnoff was nine years old 








In 1912, Sarnoff became radio operator for 
John Wanamaker’s station in New York 


when, with his mother and two bro- 
thers, he stepped from the steerage of a 
vessel which had brought them to New 
York, a city which spoke a language 
he did not know and whose people 
were different in so many ways from 
those he had known in Russia, where 
he was born. 


STARTED AS MESSENGER BOY 


He attended New York public 
schools, and got his first job in 1906, 
when he was 15, as a messenger boy 
with the Commercial Cable Co. He 
didn’t stay there long, for he was fas- 
cinated with this new thing called wire- 
less, and on Sept. 30, 1906, he went to 
work for the Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Co. as a messenger boy. The 
date is important because his career 
from that day to this has been with the 
same employer, though that employer 
has grown up and changed its name. 

Within a year he was a junior oper- 
ator. By 1908 he was earning $60 a 
month as operator of the Marconi sta- 
tion on Nantucket Island. Given a $10 
raise if he would remain at that lonely 
station, he chose instead to return at 
less money to New York where he 
could attend Pratt Institute at night 
and pursue his studies. 

From 1910-12 he was the operator 
for the station John Wanamaker had 
installed for his New York store. By 
1913—and only 22 years old—he was 
Chief Radio Inspector for the Marconi 
company. In 1919, when Marconi was 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Can Small Business Be Saved? 


Death to the small business man! The shift to a war economy 
threatens to accomplish this if something isn’t done—and soon 


PREDICTION HAS been made that ap- 
proximately one-third of the nation’s 
small businessmen will have to close 
up shop before the end of the year as 
the result of dislocations in a shift to 
a war economy. The staff of the Indus- 
trial Reporting Service, of which I am 
a member, started out to check if this 
was true. Seventeen institutes, 34 gov- 
ernmental agencies, 69 Chambers of 
Commerce, 41 big businessmen, and 
1,043 representative small business 
men were interviewed. The survey cov- 
ered 42 states. 


THREE MAJOR FACTORS 


We found many small businesses 
cutting down staffs, some getting out 
of business entirely. Three major rea- 
sons were given: 

1. Big companies are laying in 
supplies for 1943. The small man 
is out of luck with both non- 
priority and priority materials. 

2. Rising labor costs make it 
impossible to operate at a profit. 

3. Insufficient capital to stay 
afloat until substitutes can be 
made for raw materials under 
priorities or those in scant supply. 
The average small man hasn’t time 

to worry, we discovered. He’s too busy 
trying to find a way out of his diff- 
culties. But he will tell you that he 
doesn’t know what he’ll do if he can’t 
find a potential source of supply by 
ithe end of the next 60 days. 

Groups all over the country are try- 
ing to solve the problem posed by this 
‘situation but the effort is scattered. 
Many realize that small businesses pay 
ithe bulk of our taxes and a large slice 
.of the nation’s payroll. Their people 
are generally referred to as “the back- 
lbone of the country.” With our un- 
‘usual natural resources they ask if we 
‘need to.cut off small middle-class busi- 
mess as it was cut off in England. 

Government agencies consider firms 





Tuomas N. Younc is on the staff of The 
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employing under 500 people “small 
business.” Yet many of these have of- 
fices in a dozen or more cities and 
have a yearly payroll of a million dol- 
lars. One such firm stated that the 
amount of aluminum going into one 
bomber would keep his plant at peak 
capacity and his entire force busy for 
one year. 

The answer is: how urgent is the 
emergency? If the urgency is as vital 
as many suggest, every sacrifice must 
be made. But the majority of business- 
men point out that the Government it- 
self is not yet on an emergency basis. 
Many non-defense bureaus still are 
operating at full speed which will be 
out of the question as soon as all-out 
defense is put into effect. 

Many small business men thought 
they were going to get rich on defense 
orders. But they suddenly discovered 
that contracts were going to the big 
companies which could give the de- 
sired results most quickly. They were 
getting the orders and the priority rat- 
ings so that the small businessman be- 
gan to get pinched on raw materials. 
Most of them went to Washington to 
plead their cases, but they found or- 
ders were not forthcoming from this 
source. 


FEW DIRECT CONTRACTS 


They say they went back home, 
looked over their machinery, and then 
made out lengthy forms showing ma- 
chinery, age, type and amount of busi- 
ness their firms could do. They dis- 
covered they could not make any mon- 
ey on defense orders because profit is 
peeled to the bone. But they can sur- 
vive and keep their plants running 
provided labor costs don’t rise during 
the filling of the contract. 

But only a few small businesses can 
get direct defense contracts. Those are 
the ones who have done business in 
the past with the Army or Navy and 
whose reputations for specialized work 
are well known to war officials. Other 


small businesses must seek sub-cop. 
tracts from large firms known to the 
Army or Navy and acceptable to them, 

Here was another snag. Ordinarily, 
the big firm wouldn’t sub-contrac 
work because it wanted to be sure the 
goods on which its trade-mark js 
placed came up to its own rigid stand. 
ards, 

About this time OPM itself stepped 
in and through its Defense Contract 
Service began to load orders on the 
large companies in such quantities that 
they hoped to force sub-contracts for 
small businesses. This worked satisfac. 
torily to some extent, but small busi. 
nessmen generally don’t feel it meets 
the situation. 


BIG BUSINESS HELPING 


Big business is stepping in now to 
help the small firm which can’t get a 
sub-contract on defense orders. Realiz- 
ing that once the war is over small or- 
ders will again constitute the bulk of 
American business, many large firms 
are instructing their research depart: 
ments to search for new materials to 
aid small businesses, supplying con- 
sulting engineers, and suggesting pos 
sible substitutions for priority mate 
rials. Sometimes addresses are sup 
plied where materials in scant supply 
can be obtained. 

Big business wants to see as little 
dislocation as possible for the sake of 
general morale. They hope the small 
man will show as much initiative as he 
did when he tided his business over 
the depression. 

The trouble with all these plans is 
that they aren’t fully effective and time 
is now the essence as far as small busi: 
ness is concerned. 

At a few points small businesses 
have formed “pools” and are working 
out their problems with D.C.S. and 
other Government bureaus. Some of 
these small shops are being grouped 
into assembly lines with one central: 
ized inspection. 
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OPACS sees the handwriting on the 
wall for small business and is fighting 
to do what it can to ease the situation. 
Their worry is that if all prices are 
fixed, except for farm produce and la- 
bor, small business will be completely 
eliminated. 

Trying to free material for the small 
concern ran many large ones short of 
priority goods. The leak has been 
stopped and this leaves the small man 
short of supplies again. Two solutions 
have been offered: 

1. Establishment of central ware- 
houses from which all may draw sup- 
plies as needed. 

2. A complete survey of the where- 
abouts of all material. 

Some manufacturers can cut down 
on the number of models offered. But 
that is no solution when the material 
used is in scant supply or is a plastic 
for which there is no backlog. 

The American Business Congress, a 
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group of about 500 small business men 
in the second Federal Reserve district, 
has sent a list of suggestions to OPM. 
They recommend: 

a. Every prime contract award- 
ed should carry a provision for 
mandatory sub-contracting of a 
portion thereof, wherever possible. 

b. OPM should encourage and 
assist in the development of 
“pools” consisting of a number of 
small plants whose facilities can 
be coordinated to produce defense 
goods. 

c. Procedure should be simpli- 
fied and assistance rendered by 
OPM officials to enable small 
manufacturers more readily to 
understand how they can partici- 
pate in production of defense 
goods. Present regulations are un- 
necessarily complicated and cum- 
bersome; information required is 
sometimes unobtainable. 








"| used to be a small business man, madam—before the defense boom." 
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d. Priorities should not be 
granted for new plant equipment 
until it is ascertained that existing 
facilities are inadequate. 

e. The allocation of civilian sup- 
plies should be coordinated with 
the change over from “business as 
usual” to war-time production. 

f. Unwarranted accumulation of 
“priority” materials by one group 
at the expense of another should 
be controlled. 

g. Plans should be devised look- 
ing to the economic welfare of 
non-defense industries which face 
curtailment or shut-down. 


Most dour in its predictions of the 
future of small business is the prior- 
ities division of OPM. They expect 
many of the sub-contractors to go un- 
der. And where the fate of the non- 
defense small businessman is con- 
cerned, they are terribly pessimistic. 

To summarize: Many agencies are 
trying to help the small businessman. 
But there is no unified effort. Often he 
doesn’t have the faintest idea where 
he can get information which might 
save him. The tragedy is that too late 
he may discover a fact or product 
which might have kept him going. 


MUST HAVE MATERIALS 


Left to his own devices the individ- 
ual must work out a substitute prod- 
uct which he can manufacture. Sup- 
pose that means re-tooling the plant. 
If he goes to the re-tooling expense, 
what if the product doesn’t sell? Ma- 
terials are being put on the priority 
list daily, making the job of the small 
man increasingly difficult. 

American ingenuity will keep these 
people afloat, some people say. On 
what? asks the small man. He feels 
that only an active interest on the part 
of Governmental leaders will put 
enough force behind the effort to free 
materials for the small plant. And all 
agencies agree that a small plant must 
have raw materials or it can’t produce. 
So the whole question boils down to 
the fact that from the stocks of raw 
material scattered about the country, 
these little men must be supplied. If 
they are, trade for the future falls into 
a well-known pattern. 

All the sources interviewed agree 
that small business can be saved. Gov- 
ernment controls the raw materials. 
Government, therefore, must decide if 
it wants to keep the status quo. If it 
does, the effort must be an accom- 
plished fact in the next 90 days. 
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NEW IDEAS 


e « e pointing the way to progress and profits 


Not for Comfort 


Air conditioning, designed to create 
comfort, is now being used to create 
sticky, moist atmosphere. The Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory reports that 
its curing room (for testing concrete) 
is conditioned to maintain a steady 
temperature of 70 degrees, with hu- 
midity at never less than 90%. 


Reducing Plan 


J. W. Frazer, president of Willys- 
Overland, thinks he has the answer to 
the problem of caring adequately for 
civilian automobile needs and using a 
minimum of vital defense materials. 
“The obvious solution to this prob- 
lem,” says he, “is for the automobile 
industry to turn to the production of 
lighter weight, more economical cars 
which will use less vital materials. In 
a time of national emergency such as 
this, it is unnecessary to have two tons 
of weight to transport a 95-pound 
woman to the grocery store.” On the 
basis of 1941 production figures, Mr. 
Frazer believes that a production pro- 


gram of reduced weight could have 
saved more than 5,000,000,000 pounds 
of defense materials. 


Keeping Posted 

A non-profit organization, Appre- 
ciate America, Inc., Chicago, is now 
offering a service which should result 
in great intangible profits to com- 
panies everywhere. The service con- 
sists of patriotic posters sent to sub- 
scribing companies (at cost), with a 
new poster sent every two weeks. Sam- 
ple poster: “Appreciate America— 
Stop the Fifth Column,” which shows 
a saboteur grimly attempting to smash 
liberty, unity, justice and equality. 


Steamed Glass 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. is com- 
bining steam and molten glass in the 
production of a new type of non-trans- 
parent but translucent plate glass. Usu- 
ally this type of plate glass (for par- 
titions, store window backgrounds, 
etc.) is made by sand blasting regu- 
lar transparent glass and roughening 
its surface. But the new method elimi- 


nates the extra blasting operation and 
produces a smooth glass which is easy 
to clean. According to the inventor, 
Arthur D. Nash, the new product is 
made by blowing bubbles of steam in. 
to the glass as it is drawn into a sheet 
from the molten state. As the drawing 
continues, the bubbles stretch out and 
the glass becomes non-transparent. 


No Third Rail 


Goodbye to the dangerous third rail 
in subways is promised by a new sub- 
way car which gets its propelling pow. 
er from a ceiling-mounted conduit 
along the top of the tunnel. A second 
conduit, mounted the same way, shoots 
a continuous stream of fresh air into 
the cars. 


Double Feature 


Two new developments are an- 
nounced from the laboratories of 
RCA. The first, a “line microphone,” 
works on an entirely new principle. It 
picks up the speaker’s voice from a 
substantial distance (instead of up 
close) and is claimed to impart much 





Dvorak Keyboard Passes 6-Girl Test 


Most critical critic of the standard 
(Universal) typewriter keyboard is 
Dr, August Dvorak, University of 
Washington. According to studies 
made by Dr. Dvorak, 57% of typing 
on the Universal keyboard is done by 
the left hand, the index fingers have 
the burden of work and there are 
many unnecessary finger reaches. To 


replace the Universal system, Dr. 
Dvorak developed his own keyboard, 
which he claimed would give 56% of 
the work to the right hand, place 70% 
of the key strokes on the middle row. 

The American Management Associa- 
tion, busy in the affairs of business, 
recently decided to test the Dvorak 
system, discover if experienced typists 


could be easily converted to its use. 
They selected six girls from six Chi- 
cago companies, sent them through a 
vigorous retraining wringer. Emerging 
from the test, all the girls said they 
liked the new keyboard, all were less 
fatigued than before at the close of the 
working day and four of the girls 
surpassed their average weekly output. 
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ter realism to broadcasting. The 
other is a “magic brain” record 
changer, which plays both sides of a 
record without turning the record 
over. This is made possible by a tan- 
dem tone arm which plays both the 
top and underside of the disk. 


No Kidding 

There’s no bottleneck in baby fur- 
niture. The latest in infant comforts 
are: Plastic cribs with “plexiglass” 
transparent fronts; buggies with ultra- 
violet ray shields; bed springs with 
turn-buckles which can be tightened 
to overcome sagging; musical rockers; 
miniature pieces of furniture which are 
exact reproductions of “mamma and 
poppa” pieces. 


Track Scrap 

Linde Air Products Co., unit of 
Union Carbide & Carbon, has devel- 
oped a portable, oxy-acetylene cutting 
machine which may play a big part in 
easing the present tight steel scrap 
supply. The machine is claimed to re- 
move abandoned street car tracks 
cheaply and efficiently without break- 
ing adjacent pavement (even when the 
asphalt, macadam, stone blocks, or 
brick has been laid flush with the top 
of the rail). From the standpoint of 
the municipality or street car company 
this removal should be attractive, since 
repaving costs are fairly light and 
more than covered by sale of the rails. 


Domino Game 


Domino Cigarettes have made a 
strong move to co-operate with the 
Government in promoting sales of de- 
fense bonds. On the back of the latest 
Domino pack is a message to smokers 
which urges the purchase of bonds and 
also stresses the fact that savings on 
this low-priced cigarette can be used 
to buy a bond. 


Complaints Cancelled 


Due to defense priorities and sud- 
den restrictions on use of materials, 
more and more articles of merchan- 
dise are being shipped back to makers 
and followed by vigorous complaints 
from indignant buyers. To prevent 
complaints against changes in mer- 
chandise, when such changes are un- 
avoidable, a paper manufacturer is at- 
taching the following label to his order 
forms: “This order is accepted with 
the understanding that normal stand- 
ards of quality cannot be guaranteed. 
The paper to be furnished on this or- 
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The House That Hope Built 


Cay 


John W. Hope, Hillsville, Va., drug- 
gist, didn’t break any bottlenecks for 
18 months. Then he counted all the 
empty bottles in the back of his store 
and found that he had accumulated 
over 10,000 of various sizes and colors. 









So druggist Hope built this bright, 
fireproof, one-room house, 24 by 16 
feet—made of bottles ranging in size 
from 12 ounces to a gallon. The bottle 
bottoms are lined evenly on the inside, 
and the necks project out “as will.” 





der will be manufactured to conform 
with existing restrictions on essential 
chemicals and raw materials, resulting 
from national defense requirements. 
To avoid any misunderstanding, it is 
suggested that your customer and the 
ultimate buyer be advised of the 
above.” To encourage co-operation, 
the label displays a large “V.” 


Eye Catcher 


The news bureau ef the Cochrane 
Corp., manufacturing engineers, Phila- 
delphia, sends out news releases 
throughout the year just like many 
other companies. But with its latest re- 
lease it attaches the stunt of the 
month: It looks just like a bond, but 
it’s merely a message which reads, 
“This stationery is our way of drama- 
tizing the bond of faith we hope exists 
between you and our news bureau.” 


Idea of the Month 


For many years there has been a 
mounting tide of criticism of the pres- 


_ sent day calendar, but the World Cal- 


endar Association, New York City, 
now announces that the days of the 
present calendar are numbered. “In its 
present form, the calendar is an obvi- 


ous bottleneck that is hampering the 
defense program,” declares the asso~ 
ciation. Revision of the calendar so that 
payrolls, accounts, bills, purchases, 
working days, reports and schedules. 
no longer must be constantly adjusted 
to one another to make up for the de-. 
ficiencies of the calendar is strongly 
recommended. Solution: A world cal- 
endar, of 12 months and equal quar-. 
ters from the viewpoint of industry,, 
labor, government, law, retailing, 
everybody. Under this calendar, in-. 
come-tax payment days would always: 
come on Friday. Holidays would no. 
longer “grasshop” through the week: 
from year to year. Each of the four 
quarters in the proposed calendar con- 
sists of 91 days, each begins on Sun- 
day, ends on Saturday. Each month 
has exactly 26 business week-days, 
plus Sundays. 


Pop’s Day 

The familiar bottle of pop may soom 
be replaced by an oval-shaped bottle 
with flat, tapering sides. Designed to 
cut transportation costs and save stor- 
age space, the bottles can be laid two 
on two, like building blocks, and be 
carried in light-weight vertical racks 
just like suitcases. 
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Outsive of Washington, where short- 
sighted selfish politicians have strafed 
several sound economic policies, most 
major developments abroad and at 
home have been favorable. 


ABROAD 


Russia’s unexpectedly fierce resist- 
ance has inflicted terrific German loss- 
es of manpower, munitions, equip- 
ment, has enabled Britain to inflict un- 
precedented havoc in many strategic 
enemy centers inside and outside of 
the Reich, has strengthened British 
confidence of victory and impressed 
both neutral and subjugated countries, 
has doubtless created misgivings in 
Japan, has substantially improved the 
position of the democracies. 

Thanks largely to the United States, 
Britain is gaining ascendency in the 
sir, a drastically different condition 
from that prevailing when hostilities 
began almost two years ago. 

Sabotage among Nazi-conquered ter- 
ritory is spreading despite ruthless re- 
pression. Ominous for Hitler. 

Destruction of Axis shipping reached 
495,000 tons in July, whereas Axis de- 
struction of enemy tonnage has de- 
creased. 

Each week, each month, sees the 
fighting Democracies’ enginery of war 
strengthened by shipments from the 
United states and Canada, with still 
vaster shipments due in coming months. 

Japan is courting war with Britain 
and this country by her occupation of 
French Indo-China and her conduct 
towards Siam, to say nothing of her 
suspicious tactics towards Russia. 
Some naval and military authorities 
hold that actual hostilities against Ja- 
pan would quickly bring that cocky 
country to her knees, through destruc- 
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Many Favorable Developments; 
Asks “Are Stocks Oversold?” 


tion of her navy and destruction of her 
chief cities by incendiary bombs. 

Our Navy and mercantile marine 
are playing an increasingly important 
part in safeguarding and expanding 
invaluable shipments to Britain and 
her African possessions. 

Time is on the side of both Britain 
and Russia. If the latter’s armies can 
hold out until October, Winter will in- 
flict perhaps fatal difficulties upon the 
Nazi invaders. 

Invasion of Britain becomes less and 
less of a menace. 

The effect upon German families of 
the staggering losses suffered by them, 
in killed and wounded soldiers, may 
soon prove most troublesome to their 
callous Dictator. 


AT HOME 


Trade and industrial statistics reveal 
almost universal advances. But it 
should be added that some of them 
contain elements of danger. 

The Administration’s unparalleled, 
astronomical spending of taxpayers’ 
money and piling up of debt obliga- 
tions are mainly responsible for: 

Employment topping the 1929 peak, 
by several millions. 

Reduction in unemployment to 2,- 
500,000, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, a lower 
figure than recorded at any time in 
fully 11 years. 

Wages rates and total wage disburse- 
ments have soared to heights never be- 
fore known. The Administration’s very 
different attitude towards labor from 
its attitude towards prices indicates 
that the upswing will continue, regard- 
less of the effect upon inflation. 

Similarly, wheat, cotton and other 
principal farm products, again due to 


political gerrymandering, have sky. 
rocketed to prices not paralleled in 
years. While this potently expands 
agricultural purchasing power, it too 
fosters inflation, rising living costs. 

War-blown booms are rife in such 
basic, such huge employment-giving 
industries as steel, chemicals, trans. 
portation, shipbuilding, aircraft, home- 
building, as well as in food distribut- 
ing and retail trade. 

Not only is electric power consump. 
tion at new peaks, but hundreds of 
millions of private and public money 
is flowing into construction of addi- 
tional generating and distributing fa- 
cilities. 

Diversion of oil company tankers to 
British needs, involving threatened 
scarcity of gasoline along the Atlantic 
seaboard, has induced Congress to 
sanction construction of pipe lines in- 
volving huge (corporation) expendi- 
tures—and additional employment. 

Homebuilding, stimulated by Gov- 
ernment aid, is running ahead of any 
year during the last decade, while there 
is growing need for full-speed activity 
to supply dwellings in many centers 
where population has been suddenly 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled by de: 
fense production. 

Meanwhile, stock prices are no high- 
er than they were twelve months ago. 
And under their high level last Fall. 

This writer’s judgment is that the 
stock market, to use Wall Street jar 
gon, has been “oversold,” that there 
has been unostentatious but persistent 
transferring of stocks from small hold- 
ers to stronger hands, and that higher 
quotations will be more logical than 
lower quotations in the absence of 
wholly unforeseen catastrophic inter- 
national happenings. 
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Sell the Public 


By JAMES N. STILLWELL 


PuBLIC RELATIONS counsels have ad- 
vised politicians and managed political 
campaigns. They have shown large 
corporations how to improve employee- 
employer relations. But they have 
neglected to promote the literal inter- 
pretation of public relations. 

Today the public is dubious about 
the right of capital to exist at all. 
Propaganda is being steadily poured 
out for the socialization of capital. 
Obviously capital should do a selling 
job—satisfy its right to existence. But 
labor is equally on the spot with the 
public. 

Institutional advertising, telling and 
retelling the plant story, is the first 
step in the right direction for capital 
to take. Many products rely on tell- 
ing the public that ‘Itsy-Bitsies’ are 
the best but don’t tell why they’re the 
best. Sandwiched in between the 
straight ads, boasting that the product 
is the finest available, should be the 
careful development of the plant back- 
ground and importance to the com- 
munity: how the grain is selected, the 
tests the laboratory makes, the number 
of men employed, what that payroll 
means to the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, etc. Institutional advertising 
should supplement, not supplant, direct 
advertising. 


CLASSIC EXAMPLE 


Applying the principles of good pub- 
lic relations seems to be difficult for 
many corporations. One large utility 
company, for example, sticks rigidly 
to the rules laid down by the Public 
Service Commission, which they de- 
spise. The customers have exactly 
fourteen days to pay the bills. No pay 
on time—off goes the supply. Thou- 
sands of families of every walk in life 
are inconvenienced every month. Pro- 
tests elicit the amused retort: “Tell 
the Service Commission about it. They 
made the rule. We were much more 
lenient when we ran things ourselves.” 

Another cause for complaint against 
large companies is the way they handle 
an injurv on the premises. The claim 
is turned over to the insurance com- 
pany. The claim adjusters go to work. 
frequently without tact. Employees are 
resentful when suspected of malinger- 


ing and misrepresentation about the 
injury. And when a member of the 
general public is injured and bulldozed 
by adjusters afterwards, the resent- 
ment against the corporation is incal- 
culable. This field certainly needs some 
expert attention. 

Collection methods also need sharp 
revision. A large firm often allows 
the same kind of ruthless collecting 
that has given such a bad name to 
installment buying houses. Credit 
talks given to the customer when the 
account is opened will help create a 
sense of responsibility for payment. 


SELL EMPLOYEES 


Capital also needs to sell itself again 
to its employees. Why shouldn’t the 
employee be shown the percentage of 
gain the company is making, just the 
same as a stockholder? Where a firm 
nets but a small amount, the employees 
feel better about not getting raises and 
work harder to boost the business. 
Bonuses for good business always get 
results in employee co-operation. 

Training and placement bureaus for 
men coming up in the organization 
also pay dividends. Pensions and 
steady advancement as a reward for 
hard work should be universal. Men 
should be encouraged to take outside 
courses and rewarded when they do. 
Cash prizes should be given for ideas 
which improve a process or work of 
the plant. 

Many plants have parts of the pro- 
gram above in practice, but they don’t 
let the public in on it. As progress is 
made in the betterment of relations 
between employer and employee, tell 
the public about every step in the 
improvement. 

When it comes to labor, the public 
relations counsel has a tough job ahead 
of him. The public is tired of strikes 
and ready to take it out on labor. 
Labor is losing out fast and will have 
a real selling job to do if it is to re- 
instate itself in the public favor. Labor 
must first go back to work, no slow- 
downs or strikes; then should organize 
to tell its side of the story to the public. 
Where the story is first one of work, 
they can convince the public of their 
earnestness. 








COMMON 
STOCKS 
OR CASH? 


The defense program and other 








policies pursued by our gov- 
ernment make it appear prob- 
able that a dynamic inflationary 
movement will materialize 
sooner than most investors ex- 


pect. Therefore, the investor 


who purchases carefully se- 
lected stocks at today’s prices 
is likely to protect himself 
more effectively than the 
holder of cash. 


“200 STOCKS UNDER 53” 


Before buying low-priced issues on 
N. Y. Curb, refer to August 13 
FINANCIAL WORLD ’s up-to-the- 
minute appraisal of the prospects of 
these 200 stocks under 5%4. Each ts 
given one of three ratings: (1) Bet- 
ter Than Average; (2) Fair; (3) 
Definitely Unpromising. Vital sta- 
tistics given on each. Dont buy 
stocks blindly. Get your facts first. 


WHY NOT WAKE UP 


before too late to today’s exceptional 
income-producing stock values? But get 
unbiased guidance. Return “ad” and $1 
for 4 big investment magazines, August 
stock manual, “WHICH ARE BEST 
FOR INFLATION HEDGES?”, “10- 
YEAR DIVIDEND HONOR ROLL” 
and “HOW TO INVEST $10,000?— 
$20,000?” Send $1 for above, or $5 for 
six months’ subscription. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Pioneer Investment Weekly 


21 FB West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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OPM’s $l-a-year men, the Administra- 
tion’s only direct link with business, 
are being developed as super-salesmen 
who must push the product—all-out 
defense—at the scores of meetings with 
manufacturers and distributors pulled 
into Washington to get their assign- 
ments for the emergency. OPM’s two 
biggest sales problems: 

(1) Difficulty of driving home the 
size of sacrifices and adjustments re- 
quired at once to get $60-65 billions 
spent for defense. 

(2) Harder-to-sell idea that this 
Administration can be trusted to bend 
business to carry the enormous load of 
national defense without breaking 
foundation pillars of private enterprise. 

SIZE OF THE JoB—Brutal frankness 
is the present Gov’t policy in dealing 
with business. . . . Prospect of “priva- 
tions, injustices” is freely admitted. 
. . . Less of this plain talk reaches the 
public; anticipation of shortages would 
inspire hoarding and rocket prices, it’s 
feared. One statistic tells the story: 
what’s just ahead for aircraft, just be- 
hind in automobiles. . . . Aircraft 
plants each month must add more men 
to their payrolls than the entire in- 
dustry employed in 1938 if they’re to 
get the 1,000,000 the Labor Dept. says 
they’H need in 1942... . Compare with 
auto factories which turned out 5,000,- 
000 °41 models with 500,000 employ- 
ees. 

SPEED-UP DRAWBACKS—Outproduce 
Hitler in 12-to-18 months, that’s the 
goal. . . . Business agrees, but full- 
spirited cooperation is weakened by 
what its delegations of patriots think 
they see in close-range views of inside 
Washington: little wars-within-the-war 
in Gov't and all along the edge out- 
side, manipulation of defense to in- 
tensify rather than relax New Deal’s 
reform complex. . . . Gist of their com- 
plaint: Ceasless struggle and temporiz- 
ing among domestic interests to spread 
war's benefits-&-burdens fairly is in- 
evitable. 


OIL & GAS—Rationing after Labor 
Day looks inescapable in the East de- 
spite refiners’ conservation efforts that 
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The Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


have won compliments even from 
Ickes. . . . It’s Thurman Arnold who 
is waving red flags of reform—his un- 
settled anti-trust case against Eastern 
oil companies coupled with his idea of 
a Gov't pool of standardized and un- 
advertised gasoline. . . . (Note: Ar- 
nold’s suit stemmed from the compan- 
ies’ NRA-time cooperation asked by 
Gov't to stabilize prices.) 


POWER—Private utilities are caught 
in the middle of a feud among fed- 
eral agencies. . . . Ickes on one hand 
wants Gov't to do the whole job of 
increasing generating capacity and to 
have all power projects headed up in 
his Interior Dept. . . . Power Commis- 
sion, TVA and OPM want private com- 
panies’ help in defense expansion. 
They seek an independent TVA-type 
authority over each big public develop- 
ment—Columbia basin, Arkansas Val- 
ley, St. Lawrence. . . . Honest Harold 
is still a good bet for the post of power 
boss as well as oil czar. . . . Seaway 
outlook in Congress is brighter. 


COMMUNICATIONS—Gov’t _ needl- 
ing continues to harase the “morale 
builders,” press and radio. . . . FCC 
chooses this time to start a long fight 
over network “monopolies” and news- 
paper-owned radio stations. . . . FCC 
is taking a poke at advertising by 
questioning allowances given to de- 
partment stores and groceries. .. . 
Anti-Trust Division sees a price-fixing 
conspiracy in the cooperative advertis- 
ing of independent food stores which 
organize as “voluntary” chains. . . . 


‘Some in OPACS want ad costs re- 


duced on scarce and price-climbing 
items. 


TAXES—Senate changes in $3.5 billion 
tax bill will make up the loss of 1/3 
billion from elimination of compulsory 
joint returns. . . . Most of this prob- 
ably will come by lowering personal 
exemptions: $750 if single, $1500 if 
married. . . . Revision of House-ap- 
proved excises will bear down a little 
harder on durable goods—autos, re- 
frigerators, etc. . . . Skeptics are leer- 


ing at Mrs. R’s big earnings in dis. 
cussing FD’s last-minute objection to 
compulsory joint returns. 


PRICES—Control bill will be heavily 
amended before passing Congress 4 
to-6 weeks hence. . . . Good chance for 
an even higher ceiling on farm crop 
prices. . . . Less chance, but several 
attempts, for statutory restrictions on 
instalment sales. . . . Pressure on prices 
and rents will intensify in the mean. 
time and effectiveness of legal controls 
that omit wages is widely doubted, 
. . » Keep the rise orderly: that’s about 
all the new law is expected to accom. 
plish. 


PRIORITIES—Business point of view, 
expressed via industry advisory com- 
mittees, is only one of a score or more 
that are thrown into the hopper before 
decision is reached on allocating what's 
left of any commodity on which the 
military gets priority. . . . On auto 
problems, for example, 26 different 
Gov’t agencies have men sitting around 
the OPM table with the voteless in- 
dustry representatives. . . . OPM is 
only half the show; it administers civ- 
ilian priorities after OPACS recom- 
mends who should get what. 


PROPAGANDA—Exactly what Wild 
Bill Donovan is doing remains a mys- 
tery but he is known to be working 
closely with public opinion analysts, 
the pollsters. . . . Through them he'll 
try to find what the people are think- 
ing, what lines of propaganda to pur 
sue to produce unity, and how to sel 
Nazi resistance to the countries Hitler 
has conquered as well as to our neigh: 
bors below the equator. 


WORKERS—Defense is dislocating the 
labor supply. . . . Labor Dept. says 
not more than 10% of 3 million new 
jobs opening in next year will be filled 
by transfers from non-defense indus 
tries, . . . All skilled workers find « 
ready market for their services but 
many must leave home for jobs in 
isolated defense plants. . . . Biggest 


foreseeable surplus is in salesmen. 
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Uncle Sam 


War 1s sucH big business that the 
Army and the Navy are calling on the 
Harvard Business School to help them 
train men. 

This Summer the red-brick and 
white-trim school across the Lars 
Anderson bridge from Harvard proper 
is taken over by more than 400 future 
Ensigns. And the coming of Autumn 
will see set up by special order of the 
Secretary of War a school for quarter- 
masters, the first in U. S. history. 

These future QM’s will study under 
the regular Harvard Business School 
faculty, learning the very latest in 
business methods and _ procedure. 
Courses mapped out in co-operation 
with the Army Industrial College in 
Washington will train the men in in- 
dustrial mobilization, wartime procure- 
ments, priorities, and the major eco- 
nomic problems of national defense. 


AN UNUSUAL FACULTY 


“Why are these future service men 
being sent there?” I asked a leader 
of our defense program recently. 

“For two reasons,” he answered un- 
hesitatingly. “The famous faculty and 
the famous business case system. It 
would take the Army or Navy (which, 
by the way, have been sending some 
officers to the school since 1919) years 
and years to develop a school that 
could equal them.” 

So in September the future quarter- 
master will study under a faculty of an 
unusual kind: Teachers who could 
make piles more money in business 
than in teaching! These QM’s will no 
doubt hear all the stories about their 
unique professors: How big business 
is constantly trying to woo them away 
with fancy five-figure salaries. They'll 
learn about the salaries at the school: 
How they run to $12,000, with the pro- 
fessors picking up $2,000 to $3,000 
additional yearly from outside busi- 
ness fees, And they'll be told, perhaps, 
of that especially interesting case, the 
Harvard Business School professor 
Whose teaching salary was $10,000 a 


———— 





C. Lester WALKER is a free lance writer 
now looking into business subjects. 






By C. LESTER WALKER 


year, whose consultation fees ran to 
$15,000. 

Some of these future Army supply 
experts, if they’re lucky, will sit in the 
classes of men like Professor Georges 
F. Doriot, who is also president of Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate; or Professor Theo- 
dore Henry Brown, on International 
Business Machines’ payroll for years; 
or Professor Malcolm McNair, a di- 
rector of Wanamaker’s. 


ALL ARE QUALIFIED 


The school draws it instructors from 
various sources by various means. An 
example is Philip Cabot, Professor of 
Business Administration, who came to 
teach at the school of his own accord, 
leaving a top position in public util- 
ities to do so. But most of the faculty, 
the QM’s will find, are, strangely 
enough, not former business men at 
all. 

In the early days that was the orig- 
inal idea: A faculty entirely of busi- 
ness men. It was tried. But the busi- 
ness men, doers rather than tellers, 
made such poor teachers that the idea 
had to be abandoned. Now more and 
more the faculty gets its new blood by 
recruiting from its own graduates, 
over half of the newer teachers being 
innocent of any previous business ex- 
perience, but trained under the 
school’s own justly famous case system. 


THE CASE SYSTEM 
That’s the other thing the QM’s will 


discover this Fall: The case system. 

“What is it?” business men fre- 
quently ask. 

Well, Dean Wallace Brett Donham 
started it in his first year as dean in 
1919. It had never been used in a busi- 
ness school before. Only in law or 
medical schools. It consisted of col- 
lecting actual business situations de- 
manding weighing of facts and an ex- 
ecutive decision. Students studied 
these. Donham spent $100,000 on get- 
ting cases the first year. Since, the 
school has gathered over 15,700 cases 
and spent over $2,000,000 on them. 

Uncle Sam’s QM’s will read hun- 


dreds of cases; and they'll hear, no 





(oes to Business School 


doubt, of the time that Jack Straus 
of Macy’s brought a problem of the 
world’s largest department store to the 
Harvard Business School for subjec- 
tion to the case system. 

“R. H. Macy’s,” Straus said from 
the platform of the class in retailing, 
“is deliberating on whether to go into 
the manufacture of Supre-Macy cos- 
metics. I want the opinion of 400 ex- 
perts. Here are the facts. Should we or 
shouldn’t we? It’s a typical ‘case’.” 

And about Oct. 8 some future Col- 
onel will surely pose the question: 

“But, sir, how is a case exactly like 
a situation in business?” 

“When Theodore N. Vail was pres- 
ident of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.,” the questioner will be 
told, “he one day wanted to decide 
whether to fix a lower rate for evening 
calls. So he called five of his associ- 
ates to his office, told them what he 
wanted. 


HOW DECISION WAS REACHED 


“Pll give you six weeks to report 
to me on your decision in the matter. 
I'll see the first man at 11 o’clock six 
weeks from today, the second man at 
11:10, and so on. Ten minutes each. 
Go to it. That’s all.’ 

“At 12 o’clock, six weeks later, Vail 
—after the men had been turning the 
company inside out getting cases to 
present to him in ten minutes—made 
his decision, lowered the rates. He had 
made up his mind entirely on the basis 
of the cases the men had submitted to 
him.” 

To hear apt illustrations like that 
one, and to train themselves under the 
business case system, a thousand peace- 
time students have been paying the 
Harvard Business School what they 
claim is the country’s highest tuition: 
$600 a year. 

But the value of the chance to train 
our Army and Navy brains under the 
Harvard Business School faculty and 
case system can’t be measured in dol- 
lars and cents alone. It’s biggest pay- 
out will show in the increased effec- 
tiveness of the national defense pro- 
gram, vital to us all. 
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The Pattern of Business 
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DEFENSE may soon take the zip out of 
civilian life. Already, Talon, Inc., with 
a half-million-dollar defense order for 
zippers, has been obliged to cut civilian 


production 25%. 
* 


The trend away from discriminatory 
chain-store legislation continues, with 
43 states this year rejecting 60 bills. 

* 


Surveys show U. S. broadcasters 
gaining favor over German stations in 
Latin America. Two reasons for the 
shift: (1) New, powerful transmit- 
ters; (2) better programs. 


In view of the shortage of farm 
labor, makers of farm machinery have 
been granted the highest “civilian 
priority rating.” 


Henry Ford discounts the theory 
that a depression will follow the de- 
fense boom, “provided competition re- 


mains active.” Developments in plas- 

tics, he says, along with aircraft 

expansion, will pace post-war growth. 
* 


Scores of coast-line companies, fear- 
ing war will soon visit our shores, are 
duplicating valuable records, shipping 
them inland. 

* 

A new defense agency, a unit of 
OPM, will attempt to work out the 
problems of industrial shutdowns 
caused by the scarcity of raw mate- 
rials. First steps: (1) To promote 
wider use of substitutes that are not 
scarce; (2) to promote more effective 
use of waste. 

7 

The bottleneck in bosses, especially 
foreman, is becoming acute. Accord- 
ing to the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the situation is 
resulting in many cases of poor work- 
manship. Furthermore, inexperienced 


ee 


supervisors tend to create friction with 
union grievance committees. 
* 


Makers of musical instruments are 
sounding a sad tune. Demand for 
their products is at an all-time high, 
but shortages of materials (brass, cop. 
per and zinc) threaten to shut them 
down. The National Association of 
Band Instrument Manufacturers will 
shortly appeal for a priority status on 
two counts: (1) Peak production re. 
quires a relatively small amount oj 
materials; (2) music boosts morale, 

* 

A nation-wide survey, just com- 
pleted by Package Machinery Co., re. 
veals: Sixty per cent of the public 
considers “protection from dirt, dust 
and germs” the most important fune- 
tion of packaging (food, candy, phar- 
maceuticals). Other packaging quali- 
ties, listed as the public regards their 
importance: convenience in use, ap- 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


at any previous time since February, 1934. 





Numbers in circies locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 


1. Buffalo, N. Y. 4. Reading, Pa. 8. Brockton, Mass. 
2. New Orieans, La. 5. Lynn, Mass. 9. Passaic, N. J. 
3. Denver, Col. 6. Rockford, Ill. 10. Chester, Pa. 

7. Altoona, Pa. 


HOW CONDITIONS COMPARE WITH A YEAR AGO 


A 152% and higher 
B 130% to 151% 
C 112% to 129% 
D 96% to 111% 


The poorest territories 


© B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
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have been high-spotted. 


BEST 
Detroit, Mich. 38* 


SeconD BEst 
New Orleans, La. * Wilmington, N. C.7* 
Memphis, Tenn. 7* Meridian, Miss. * 
Charlotte, N.C.7* Greenville, S.C. 7* 


Mobile, Ala. * Spartanburg, S. C. 7* 

Charleston, S. C.6* Hattiesburg, Miss. * 

Augusta,Ga.7* Dothan, Ala. * 

Macon, Ga. 7* Albany, Ga. * 

Columbus, Ga.7* Newnan, Ga. 7* 
Tuirp Best 

Philadelphia, Pa. 3% Chester, Pa. 

Reading, Pa. 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, ForBEs 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results, Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


FourtH BEst 
Cincinnati, Ohio * Evansville, Ind. * 


Louisville, Ky.* Springfield, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio * Hamilton, Ohio 
FirtH BEst 


Cleveland, Ohio 10* Canton, Ohio 13* 


Buffalo, N. Y. Jamestown, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. Warren, Ohio 13* 
Akron, Ohio Butler, Pa. 
Youngstown, Ohio Oil City, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 3* Franklin, Pa. 2* 








pearance, prevention against substi- 
tutes, prevention against breakage. 
* 

General Electric is now “farming 
out” defense work to 400 companies— 
striking evidence that sub-contracting 
on the grand scale is really catching 
on. 

* 

Commercial banks are making loans 
at the fastest pace on record. Op- 
erating costs are increasing, however, 
and risks are greater. Because of the 
materials situation, banks must now 
investigate the priorities position o} 
applicants to avoid financing com- 
panies that might later have to abandon 
production. 

* 

The Association of American Rail- 
toads is pressing carriers to discon- 
tinue passenger excursions, keep equip- 
ment ready for troop movements. 
Meanwhile, railroad men are talking 
about cutting competing passenger ser- 
Vices, pooling equipment to handle 
growing freight volume. 

* 

Demand for machine tools has 
teached such huge proportions that, 
despite record production, tools (under 
new OPM edict) will go to defense 
producers on the basis of which com- 
pany can put the tools to work the 
fastest. 

* 

Hosiery makers, trying to worm 
their way out of the silk shortage, are 
considering the production of silk 





stockings with cotton tops and feet. 
Meanwhile, lisle (fine cotton) hose are 
being promoted as “patriotic.” Nylon, 
generally considered to be the best 
hosiery substitute, falls far short of 
meeting demands, while rayon is all 
under priority; most of it is going in- 
to “tire cord” for Army use. 
* 


Newest plastic material (Kanex) is 


made from sugar cane. 
* 
With rising food prices eating up a 
share of their profits, restaurants are 
being forced to boost menu prices. 


Childs, setting an example other chains 
may soon follow, has turned to odd- 
penny pricing—thus keeping menus in 
line with the rise in food costs. 

* 


Relief rolls have been cut in half, 
putting employment at the highest 
point since 1929. The skilled labor 
shortage grows worse, however, with 
one survey showing manufacturers in 
some cities unable to get even semi- 
skilled workers. 

* 

The vitamin movement is gaining 
momentum, with the Government’s 
nutrition drive putting greater empha- 
sis than ever on “vitamin merchan- 
dising.” 

* 

Airports (defense and civilian) are 
sprouting up rapidly, in tune with the 
increase in airplane output. Since the 
first of the year, 75 new airports have 
been approved by CAA, making a total 
of 2,277. 

* 

Motorists not only face a shortage 
of gas this winter, but anti-freeze as 
well. Reason: Full scale production of 
smokeless powder will take 75,000,000 
gallons of alcohol. 

* 

Life insurance statistics, just re- 
leased, show (1) that two-thirds of all 
insurance in force throughout the 
world is owned by U.S. families; (2) 
that benefits and credits paid to U.S. 
policyholders and beneficiaries since 


1843, have exceeded total premiums 
paid by 1% billion dollars. 


Auto Output Depends on Materials 


AUTOMOBILE production from now on 
will actually be limited by the avail- 
ability of certain critical materials— 
not by ukases from any alphabetical 
agency. 

If supplies of copper, nickel, and 
necessary minimums of aluminum and 
other metals are left over from defense 
in sufficient quantities to permit auto- 


- mobile companies to produce the num- 


bers talked about (in either OPM or 
OPACS allotment schedules), the pub- 
lic will be lucky. 

Specific advance guessing is impos- 
sible because detailed accurate fore- 
casts of month-to-month defense metal 
requirements are almost impossible to 
make, despite remarkably fine statis- 
tical efforts. Defense operations are 
being pushed to fabricate as much 


metal as possible as fast as possible; 
and new plans and programs are con- 
stantly advancing both speed and total 
volume of defense needs. (Many Wash- 
ington observers accept an Army of 
3,200,000 men as a certainty in the 
near future.) 

Meanwhile, the Government is mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to keep civilian 
employment as stable as_ possible 
throughout the defense production ef- 
fort. Gradually, it is being recognized 
that—in existing mass production cen- 
ters and without mass migration of 
labor—defense production at full blast 
is not likely to absorb all of the par- 
ticular kinds of labor available in the 
particular cities where they now are 
employed. Local depressions despite 
our defense boom are quite possible. 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 9) 


important Russian cities, not excluding Moscow, will 
not mean Nazi victory if Russia continues her policy 
of condemning German invaders to occupying only 
a “scorched earth.” 

Hitler is encountering constantly mounting difh- 
culties in conquered countries. Sabotage is doggedly 
spreading, involving not only crueler punitive mea- 
sures but larger military repressive forces, thus weak- 
ening his strength to fight Russia and repel Britain’s 
expanding air attacks. My guess is that, if Russia 
maintains fierce resistance until Winter arrives, Brit- 
ain will engineer Continental invasion, beginning with 
Northern Norway. 

The final upshot of Hitler’s attempt at world con- 
quest, in my judgment, will be rebellion not only in 
conquered lands but in Germany. 


* 


First have reason for having faith 
in yourself, 


* 


**Politics As Usual” 


“Business as usual” is out. But Washington in- 
defensibly persists in “politics as usual”. Inflation is 
recognized as one of the gravest menaces confronting 
this country. Official Washington admits this by 
words but inexcusably invites it by deeds. It is putting 
votes ahead of sound statesmanship. Politics first. 

The Administration has weakly and mischievously 
succumbed to the “farm bloc”. It has abnormally and 
unjustifiedly boosted farm prices. Vigorous objection 
has been raised against the marketing of the Govern- 
ment’s huge storehouses of cotton and wheat, piled up 
at the expense of taxpayers, even though both com- 
modities have spectacularly soared in price and could 
be reduced without injury to remunerative market 
quotations. 

Utterly wrong. A sharp spur to injurious inflation. 
Not content with Governmental boosting of leading 
farm products ten per cent. above parity, the agricul- 
tural clique in Congress now demands that a “floor” 
be placed under prices—at roof level. 

Every labor dispute referred to Washington has 
been “settled” by official decrees that wages be raised 
—although payrolls already “stand at 152 per cent 
of normal” according to Price-fixer Leon Henderson. 
This has stimulated and is stimulating spreading agi- 
tation throughout innumerable industries for similar 
concessions, capitulation. Wages being the heaviest 
cost factor in most manufactured products, the farther 
rates rise, the greater becomes the menace of infla- 


tion. But, like farmers, labor unions are strongly 
organized; therefore can influence millions of votes, 
The cost of living is potently governed by the cost 
of food and by the cost of necessities of life coming 
from all sorts of essential factories. While frowning 
upon inflation Washington is fawning upon the two 
principal elements provocative of inflation. 

It doesn’t remotely make sense. Politics, sheer 
politics, 


Japan Not Formidable 


The militarists now ruling Japan have become ex- 
tremely cocky, despite their failure to triumph in 
China. Their subjugation of Indo-China and threats 
aganist Thailand (Siam), in defiance of American and 
British protests, may lead to declaration of war by 
the English-speaking democracies. 

It may be that this will be preceded and hastened 
by Japanese hostilities against Russia. 

Modern enginery of war renders Japan extremely 
vulnerable. Her Navy is far inferior to the Navies 
of her opponents. Then, her principal cities present a 
shining target for incendiary bombs. What holocausts 
could occur, since most Japanese buildings are tinder- 
boxes. 

It would be fanatical for Japan to compel Britain 
and the United States to unleash their overwhelmingly 
superior destructive forces against her. 


The Fate of an Ultra-Tall Tree 


While vacation riding through the woods of Maine 
I noticed, alongside one highway, a tree much taller 
than any in the vicinity. But it had been partly up- 
rooted by the wind and was kept from being pros- 
trated on the ground by normal neighbors. It set me 
a'thinking. I conjured up human beings who, deter- 
mined to rise far beyond ordinary, had become crop- 
pers. We have spectacular examples in the world 
today. Mussolini for years posed as the overtowering 
specimen on the Continent of Europe. Then Hitler 
rose to dizzier heights, completely overtowering and 
overshadowing the Italian strutter. 

I found myself reflecting: “Ambition is admirable 
when kept within bounds, exercised within reason and 
consideration. But insistence upon carrying it to ex- 
tremes courts downfall.” 

We have had instances in our own industrial, utility, 
financial annals—to say nothing of politics. 
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“The Twilight of 


Communism 
(Continued fror: page 11) 
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became as frankly nationalistic in pol- 
icy as Peter the Great. 

The Russo-German pact of 1939 put 
an oficial end to communism as an 
ideology to stir the downtrodden of 
the world. Members of the communist 
party in the United States, full of Vita- 
min B, from an earlier epoch, tried to 
maintain the illusion. It was no good. 
Communism, for those with eyes to 
see, ceased to be a menace and came 
close to being a joke. 


“6.9? 


C FOR CONFUSED 


Now, Communist party members in 
other countries who support Russia 
are rooting for a certain country, not 
for the workers of the world. When 
Russia was threatened by Japan, party 
members in the United States wanted 
to go to war against the Axis. When 
the Russo-German pact was signed, 
they did a double-back somersault and 
became rigid isolationists. Now that 
Germany has attacked Russia, they 
have somersaulted again. Indeed they 
may soon demand not only war against 
Germany but an immediate ban on all 
strikes in defense industries, longer 
hours of labor, greater output, and, 
who knows, less pay. Stranger things 
have happened. The party line loops 
like an airplane spelling out an adver- 
tisement in smoke, and the comrades 
swing through space with it, now 
rightside up, now upside down, com- 
pletely devoid of personal convictions 
or intelligent judgment. 


OUT OF DATE 


Scientific progress has made the 
revolutionary theories of Marx as ob- 
solete as bleeding in medical practice. 
Look at your thermostat again. Or 
listen to the old-fashioned jargon of 
the comrades down on Union Square. 
They talk about a malignant “Wall 
Street,” which is actually scrambling 
for pennies; about “peasants and 
workers,” which is enough to infuriate 
any American farmer; about “labor 
creates all wealth,” which of course is 
not so. 

If the comrades really want to dress 
the part their doctrine plays today, 
they should cultivate handlebar mus- 
laches and ride around Union Square 
on high-wheeled bicycles. 
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@ LONGEST MILEAGE KNOWN 

@ QUICKEST STOPS YOU'VE EVER HAD 
@ GREATEST BLOWOUT PROTECTION 
@ SMOOTHEST RIDE OF ANY TIRE 
@ QUIETEST RUNNING TREAD 

@ SMARTEST STYLING 


Uncertain days ahead! Equip your car zow—with 
General—the Top-Quality tire that will see you 
through, no matter what happens. Help conserve 
America’s vital rubber supply—get the tire that gives 
more miles per pound of rubber. Save money—be pre- 


pared—buy Quality. 


See your General Tire dealer. Learn how easy it is 
to change-over your new car or to equip your pres- 
ent car with Generals. Convenient terms, if desired. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: The General Tire & Rubber Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Copyright 1941, The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Machine Tool Coat—Silver Solde 








News of New Products, Materials 


Fast Enamel 


With speed the big element in ma- 
chine tool production, the announce- 
ment of a new, fast-drying synthetic 
ename! for machine tool castings 
should be welcome news. Four coats 
of the new finish can be applied in 
5%4 to 8% hours, says the manufac- 
turer, cutting hours and even days 
from the old enameling schedule of fin- 
ishing time. Another big advantage of 
the new enamel, we are told, is its re- 
sistance to cutting compounds. (“Kem 
Machine Tool. Enamel.” Maker: Sher- 
win-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Tape Tip 


A new pressure-sensitive adhesive 
tape, with a 100% wool felt backing, 
has just been announced. Manufac- 
tured in quarter inch, half inch, inch, 
and two inch widths, with a crinoline 
interliner, the tape comes in standard 
white color (but will also be made in 
other colors on large orders). Accord- 
ing to the maker, the tape should be 
widely used in the millinery, packag- 
ing, furniture and novelty fields. 
(“Wool Tape.” Maker: Industrial Tape 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J.) 


Silver Solder 


A new soldering unit for making 
neat silver soldered joints should find 
wide favor because it is easy to han- 
dle and eliminates the open flame and 
the need for preheating. The applica- 
tions of this new brazer are almost un- 
limited, says the maker, since the usual 
soft soldered joints in motors, heaters, 
transformers, etc., can now be made 
with silver solder—making a stronger 
and better joint. (“No. 60 Electric 
Brazer.” Maker: Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill.) 


Curled Teeth 


A new line of power metal cutting 
saws with an improved type of tooth 
is said to allow much higher feed rates 
than conventional saws (without dan- 





ger of breakage), and with less 
sure required, The teeth on these says 
have an inward curved cutting 
and “like a well-ground lathe tool” the 
cutting edge bites into metal at 4 
curved angle and doesn’t carry broken 
chips through the cut (at the end of 
the groove the curled chips are thrown 
off without any chance of being car. 
ried through a second time around). 
(“Curled Chip Saws.” Maker: E£. ¢. 
Atkins & Co., 402 So. Illinois Sj, 
Indianapolis, Ind.) 


Mechanized Unit 


The amazing progress in busines 
machines is well illustrated in the latest 
bill receipting and check writing-sign- 
ing machine. Compact and smart in 
appearance, this desk model does a lot 
of work in little time. Here’s how it 
operates: The operator slides the check 
or receipt into a chute at the top of 
the machine, indexes the amount on 
the keyboard, then depresses the mo- 
tor bar. The machine automatically 
writes the date (or consecutive num- 
ber), accumulates this amount in a 
locked-in total and signs the form with 
an authorized signature. (“Receipting 
and Check Writing Machine.” Maker: 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Me 
chanical Methods Division, Detroit, 


Mich.) 


Light-weight Champ 


Light in weight, a new air hose for 
pneumatic riveters, chippers and other 
pressure tools is claimed to cut down 
considerably on the tiresome load car: 
ried by workers who handle such tools. 
The hose weighs only 20 pounds pet 
100 feet, is made with a 1/16 inch oil 
resisting tube, one ply of specially 
braided yarn and 1/16 inch abrasion 
resisting cover. It’s easy to handle in 
tight quarters. (“Light-Weight Air 
Hose.” Maker: U. S. Rubber Co, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y.) 

—Epmunp STONE 


Please mention Forses when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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Your Salesmen Will Respond 
To These Daily Pep Pellets 


by B. C. FORBES 


Notice How Effectively They Are 
Geared to 1942 Sales Conditions 


( ) 


EE COUPON BELOW FOR QUANTITY PRICES 
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ing scarcity. 


This Diary Is 


This year tt will take super-sales- 
manship to satisfy customers dur- 


MON, 5 = Planning at night pays in the morn- 
é 


ng: 








Designed to: 

1. Provide business 
heads with a cheer- 
ful daily buck-up 





Selling substitutes may not be pleas- 
ant but it may be patriotic. 

















ck for sales and other 
; employees. 
0 2. Stimulate salesmen 
on and other employ- 
o- ees to become busi- 
ness boosters. 
ly 3. Enrich employees’ 
m- feeling of self- dbiidni . Abnormal difficulties afford ¢ 
a respect. ak A ie Bay heres his proas, ti bese ag for ebuormal talent, . 
: 4, Enable workers to SUN. 4 pects and eustomers, and their 
th derive more joy needs. 
ng from their jobs. 
Pa 5, Offer timely hints 
+f on how to hold the 
fe. good-will of pros- 
it, pects and custom- 
ers in the face of 
scarcity, substitutes 
and sell-outs. 
HEL P YOUR MEN GET ON—GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM! 
or AO RAR RSE ont ay SNORE REBELS SUIS OSG RET agra p95 9-5 na Rta lng aerial 
a U. S. PRICE SCHEDULE (Canada Add 20%) a B.C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 8-15 
7 Choice of Fabricoid Binding with Stained Edges or 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Genuine Leather with Gold Edges. Covers Gold Stamped. . : ‘ ; 
ar Leather  Fabriceid Ship me prepaid “The Salesman’s Diary” with B. C. 
Is. Sree SO Maite... ous aie. aes $ .75 $ .40 FORBES daily Pep Pellets for 1942, as follows: 
i. Re OD Gemhet noi cis carte eves 70 38 
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MAIL PROMPTLY WHILE PREVAILING PRICES HOLD GOOD 
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Mr. ’Coni Man 


(Continued from page 15) 








absorbed by Radio Corporation of 
America, Sarnoff was commercial man- 
ager, a post he immediately assumed 
in the new company. Two years later 
he became general manager, and in 
1922 he was made vice-president and 
general manager. He has been presi- 
dent of RCA since Jan. 3, 1930. 

A hard worker all his life, he has 
never seen any reason to change the 
habit. The days and the weeks are still 
much too short, to the mind of this 50- 
year-old industrialist, to accomplish all 
there is to be done. 

His grasp of every phase of the busi- 
ness is constantly evidencing itself. He 
is fascinated alike by the social and 
cultural possibilities of a Toscanini 
concert and the industrial horizons 
opened by the electron. 

The Sarnoff vision for the future of 
industry is even broader and rosier 
than the predictions of some scientists. 

“T have learned from long exper- 
ience.” he said, “to have more faith 
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in the scientist than he has in himself. 
Experience and faith tell me that— 
given time, facilities and freedom to 
follow where the imagination leads— 
the scientist will do all he hopes to do, 
and more. 

“The laboratory has become the 
spark-plug of industrial progress. The 
most important trends of industrial 
science today spring from an increas- 
ing knowledge of the properties and 
behavior of atoms and their component 
parts. Already we who speak of the 
Radio Age see a new age ahead of us: 
The Age of Atomic Power. 


600 TECHNICAL SPECIALISTS 


“With atomic power, people may be 
able to light, heat, ventilate and refrig- 
erate their homes with ease at trifling 
expense. Ships, trains, automobiles and 
airplanes may be fueled for life at the 
time they are built. Men may carry in 
their pockets personal radio telephones 
which will enable them to communicate 
throughout the world. Many of the old 
hardships and deprivations — the 
sources of social and economic unrest 
—will disappear. A new society, dwell- 


ing in a new economy of abundance, 
will be born.” 








Advertisement 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Today RCA has over 600 technical 
specialists in its bustling laboratorig 
and engineering departments. 

RCA has received national defens 
orders amounting to $42,000,000, 
These are being filled at its Camden 
and Harrison, N. J., and Indianapolis 
plants, with part of the business also 
going to 109 sub-contractors. The 
orders are largely for communication 
and electronic equipment for various 
types of naval vessels and aircraft, as 
well as portable field apparatus. RCA 
Manufacturing Co. is giving nearly 50) 
of its men special courses of instruc. 
tion to qualify them for more skilled 
technical jobs required under the de. 
fense program. 

The total gross income of RCA and 
its wholly-owned companies for the 
first half of 1941 amounted to $72, 
583,659, compared with $56,854,182 
in the same period in 1940. This rep. 
resented an increase of $15,729,477. 

RCA’s consolidated statement of in- 
come for the first half of the current 
year shows a net profit of $5,306,494, 
This result was after taxes and all 
other charges, and compares with 
$3,185,222 net profit in the first six 
months of 1940, or an increase of 
$2,121,272. 

The profit shown for the first half 
of 1941 is after providing $4,740,000 
for Federal income and excess profits 
taxes. These same taxes for the cor- 
responding period in 1940 amounted 
to $1,579,900. 


MISSED THE BOAT 


Sarnoff, like most busy executives, 
is fussy about being on time for ap- 
pointments. An associate from the old 
Marconi days recalls “the only time in 
his life he was late for an appoint 
ment.” Sarnoff had been assigned as 
wireless operator on the airship Vani- 
man which was to make a trans-Atlan- 
tic flight starting from Atlantic City. 
He missed a train connection and ar- 
rived after the airship had taken off. 
While this spoiled his record for al- 
ways being on time, he has never been 
sorry. The Vaniman fell into the sea, 
and all on board were drowned. 


Bank Note 

National City Bank is proposing 4 
three-point program to stop inflation. 
The bank advocates curtailed Govern- 
ment expenditures on non-defens¢ 
projects, increased sales of bonds to 
individual investors and broader tax: 
ation. 
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Rubber Stretches 
Itself 


(Continued from page 13) 
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tilation similar to that of a fabric. The 
new material may find a market for 
bathing suits and foundation garments. 

Fabrics of cotton and wool can be 
given a rubber coating invisible to the 
eye. The result is of great significance 
to the clothing industry. Woolen fab- 
rics become more moth resistant, 
shrink less and increase in wearing 
qualities over 100%. 

The rubber treatment, for instance, 
reduces the shrinkage of wool socks to 
a negligible amount and eliminates 
felting. It is being used on blankets, 
especially hospital blankets which have 
to be washed frequently. Blankets usu- 
ally wear out from being cleaned be- 
cause the fibres are loosely held to- 
gether and when the blanket is washed 
many of the fibres become detached. 
More than four times the wear is 
claimed for the treated blankets and 
they too are shrunk and mothproof. 


THE SURGICAL SIDE 


Hospitals are particularly interested 
in the new antiseptic rubber. Com- 
pounded into the rubber is an antisep- 
tic that is germicidal and at the same 
time harmless in contact with the hu- 
man body. It renders rubber sheeting, 
hot water bottles, surgical tubing, 
gloves and sponges incapable of carry- 
ing contagion. Other important appli- 
cations are baby’s pants, toys and dress 
shields. The antiseptic rubber may even 
be used for tooth brush bristles, iden- 
tical in appearance with the conven- 
tional bristle. 

Rubber, in addition to being indis- 
pensable to our automobiles and mili- 
tary airplanes, has other important 
uses in defense. Anti-gas suits and gas 
masks are made almost entirely of 
rubber. Rubber in the form of latex- 
milky solution is used to coat windows 
to prevent flying glass following the 
concussion of exploding bombs. Rub- 
ber noses and limbs are finding appli- 
cations in rehabilitating the maimed 
from air raids. 

Rubber is receiving attention from 
the food industry. Apples in some states 
are now required to be washed so thor- 
oughly to remove the poisonous insect 
sprays that the protective natural wax 
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of the skin is removed. The result is 
that apples do not keep as long. To 
overcome spoilage, the apples are 
dipped in a rubber solution to give 
them a harmless coating that can eas- 
ily be rubbed off before eating. 

Meats, particularly poultry, dry out 
when kept in cold storage. To over- 
come this they are now placed in thin 
rubber bags which are colorless, odor- 
less and tasteless. The method used is 
to inflate the bags like a toy balloon. 
Meats are put inside. When the bags 
are deflated they cling like a skin to 
meat. Rubber coated paper is used to 
make containers to hold liquids and 
greasy foods. 


STREETS MADE NOISELESS 


Rubber for streets is another mar- 
ket that would consume each year sev- 
eral times the amount of rubber we 
now use. Rubber streets are practically 
noiseless and are long wearing. Six- 
teen years ago on busy East Market 
Street in Akron a section of rubber 
paving blocks was put down. Today 
the blocks look capable of standing an- 
other 16 years. 

Rubber is replacing asphalt to fill 


the cracks between slabs of concrete 
paving and to take care of the expan- 
sion and contraction of the concrete. 
Before the war in Holland and England 
experimental floors and roads contain- 
ing less than 5% of rubber mixed with 
concrete were laid. These floors and 
roads were quieter and considered 
more durable than the usual concrete. 
Such a use for rubber in the United 
States would multiply its consumption 
many times. 

Another new application of rubber 
in the construction industry is in the 
casting of concrete pipe. The new pipe 
may be of indefinite length so that 
many joints are eliminated. The proc- 
ess consists in inflating a long bladder 
in the shape of a sausage and of pour- 
ing concrete around it. After the con- 
crete sets the bladder is deflated and 
removed, leaving a hollow core. 

Rubber is being used in scores of 
other unique ways and researchers in 
the laboratories are thinking up hun- 
dreds of additional uses for the future. 
It looks like rubber will have to stretch 
itself over more and more of the 
articles we use daily in this modern, 
streamlined life. 





DEFENSE WORK in HIGH GEAR!. 


—and Critical Priority List. 


MR. PURCHASING AGENT: 
Keep your DEFENSE EFFORTS in HIGH! 


@ Mail the handy order form below for your personal copy of the new "“PUR- 
CHASING GUIDE AND SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS" . . .. out 
SEPTEMBER 8th. This timely and important summary is designed to help you solve 
your everyday purchasing problems, and to keep your company's NATIONAL 


@ Aside from the special studies of specific commodity markets and conditions, 
this new "PURCHASING GUIDE" will carry a completely revised and up-to-the- 
minute digest of Priority and Price Rulings — Price Ceilings — Basic Priority Forms 


@ Everyday in THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE — you will be given the latest 
news-casts direct trom the O.P.M. and O.P.A.C.S. . . . just one of the many special 
and invaluable services designed to help you and your company keep the 
NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM polling in HIGH! 


Send Today for your "PURCHASING GUIDE" and become a DAILY reader of 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE—the Nation's Business Round-Table! 











JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 63 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Fill-in Enter my subscription for term checked and include the new 
ae “PURCHASING GUIDE and SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS.” 
a ’ 
+ THREE MONTHS $5.00 [J SIX MONTHS $9.00 [J 
Mai ONE YEAR $15.00 
this 
Ne BO i Tas wane coe 5 ear GG ies CARERS RETA 0d 
Coupon 
RES SSN CRA ay penne hii tra Fare See keene 
TODAY! 
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DARLINGTON SCHOOL 


ROME, GEORGIA 


An Accredited Preparatory School 
for Boys 


A philanthropic non-profit-making institution 
unselfishly dedicated tc young manhood. All 
teachers graduates A-class colleges. Home 
atmosphere. Thorough college preparation. 


HONOR SYSTEM. 


Physical Training Every Day 
for Every Boy 


C. R. WILCOX, Ph.D. 
President 


E. L. WRIGHT 
Headmaster 

















DEVELOP YOUR 
MIND POWER 


AWAKEN your personal creative 
power—the silent, ae: ye ' forces in 
your own consciousness come the 
Master of your own life. You can push 
aside all obstacles; create health, abun- 
dance for yourself when you learn how to 
apply the greatest force in man’s con- 
trol—MIND POWER. Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells 
how you may receive these teachings for 
study and use. Send now—it may mean 
the dawn of a new day for you. 
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TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable September 15, 1941, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 


2, 1941. H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 











READ WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT 
THIS HELPFUL NEW BOOK 


“Upon my arrival 
home last night I 
received your book. 
I only had a chance 
to read a dozen 
pages but there are 
so many construc- 
tive thoughts, I 
want two more 
copies immediately 
to be used as 
gifts.” 

. W. W., Jr., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
“I would like to 
have 12 copies to 
give to my em- 
ployees.”’ 

H. 





Decatur, IIl. 
“Am so pleased 
with my copy, I 
want another for a 
aift.” 








<a Bas 
Hickory, N. C. 
s SECCEKSSEERE SEES eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 8-15 


120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Enclosed is $2.50. Please send me a copy of 
“Little Bits About Big Men” by B. C. FORBES. 


DT cc essbaches vebives sh 80h aneen bees ors & 
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Stock Market Outlook 






UTILitiEs dragging on bottom, look “bad” to casual observer, but | 
believe it’s time to buy. One after another, they have been shaken down 
and cleared of public following, passing from weak to strong hands. 
A “ceiling” on coal prices, a most important cost item, may be signal 
for start of rise based on capacity power consumption and rising 


D-J Utility average all-time low was 14.46 in 1935; next deep low 
was 15.14 in 1938; and this year’s low, 16.82, on May 27—not a hope- 
less picture. Expect to see 25-26 by November. 

Railroad operating expenses will rise, but gross operating revenues 
will rise faster. Expect to see rails resume upward stride soon. Closing 
at 3l-plus should be signal for a run to at least 35. 

Action of D-J industrial since closing above 130 strongly points to 
upper limits of previous guess of 132-134 before worthwhile reaction. 
Would try for reaction down to 128, after closing at 134, or above. 









May June July a togut September is 


—J. G. Dontey. 
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Congratulations 


Claudius D. Duncan has been elect- 
ed vice-president in charge of the new- 
est branch of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust at 11 West 5lst St., New York 
City. 

James A. McDonald has been elect- 
ed president of Todd Combustion 
Equipment, Inc., succeeding Joseph 
Haag Jr., who becomes chairman of 
the board of the fuel oil combustion 
equipment manufacturing subsidiary 
of Todd Shipyards. 

Eugene H. Price has been appointed 
commercial manager at New York of 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph. 

Frederic Worrall Ecker has been 
elected a director of Steinway & Sons. 

Victor H. Lawrence has been ap- 
pointed assistant to E. J. Kulas, presi- 
dent of Otis Steel. 

R. C. Vaughan has been appointed 
president and chief executive officer of 


Canadian National System. B. J. Sym- 
ington, a director, becomes president 
of the air lines. 

J. H. Kline has been appointed man- 
ager of International Harvester’s mo- 
tor truck sales branch in the greater 
New York area. 

Jewel Tea Co. announces the elec- 
tion of A. U. Hunt as director; P. B. 
Boyd as_ executive vice-president, 
routes; F. J. Lunding as executive 
vice-president, food stores. 

Thomas A. Kirkland has just been 
elected director of sales promotion of 
International Business Machines, suc: 
ceeding Francis R. Cowles, who has 
been made assistant treasurer. David 
C. Moore has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the time recorder 
division and Dause L. Bibby has been 
made executive assistant at the Endi- 
cott, N. Y., plant. 
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List of Stocks to Buy 


By JOSEPH D. 


“Most building stocks are in a buying 
range,” said this column on June 15. 
Data on favored stocks—diversifica- 
tion is suggested, as well as scale-down 
purchases (see below). 

All these companies are in excellent 
financial condition. 

With regard to other recommenda- 
tions made on the same date: Jones 
and Laughlin reports large earnings 
for the first six months, equal to $5.06 
on the common, allowing for the re- 
cent re-capitalization. This stock seems 
cheap around 26. In 1937 it was 126. 
Current assets, $85,000,000; current 
liabilities, $23,000,000. 

Bigelow-Sanford is swamped with 
orders. It is now paying $1 quarterly, 
and sells considerably under its net 
working capital per share. Earnings in 
each of the last two years exceeded $6 
per share. The 1937 high was 69, com- 
pared with present price of 28. There 
are only 313,600 shares of common. 
Current assets, $18,000,000; current 
liabilities, $4,000,000. For the last six 
months earnings were $3.20 per share, 
and gross sales $18,000,000, compared 
with $2.13 and $12,000,000 during the 
same period last year. 

U. S. Rubber since 1925 has reduced 
funded debt from $110,000,000 to 
about $39,000,000. Meanwhile, sales 
have gone to the highest level in his- 
tory, with first-half-year sales $150,- 
000,000; equal to 37% above last year. 
Under du Pont management, the status 
of this company has improved im- 
mensely. About 20% of the company’s 
crude requirements are supplied by its 
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plantations in the East Indies. In 1937 
the common stock sold at 72. In re- 
cent months it has been moving, 
roughly, between 18 and 24, In my 
judgment, this stock contains excellent 
long-pull possibilities. 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube made 
an excellent report last year, showing 
earnings of $5.96 per share. So far 
this year, earnings are much ahead. 
The company is in a very strong finan- 
cial condition, with net current assets 
of $95,000,000 and current liabilities 
of $17,000,000. In 1937 the stock sold 
at 101; now about 37. 

U. S. Steel earned $8.85 last year, 
and will no doubt do better this year. 
In general, it seems to me that the steel 
industry is headed for several years of 
capacity operations. If that should 
prove true, U. S. Steel and other steel 
stocks have good chances for appre- 
ciation over a period of time. The 1940 
statement of U. S. Steel showed cur- 
rent assets of $634,000,000 against 
current liabilities of $163,000,000. 

On numerous occasions this column 
has recommended Wheeling Steel. 
Earnings for 1940 were $6.58 per 
share, compared with $6.40 in 1939. 
Earnings for the first half of this year 
were $6.60 per share. Current assets, 
in the last statement, were $49,000,000 
and current liabilities $12,000,000. 
The stock certainly appears reasonably 
priced in the 20’s.—Aug. 8, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





1940 
Earnings 

American Seating .........0.ssesee0. $2.07 
I Docc cccccecevcenes 1.16 
in ieee chet 1.89 
Gen. Refractories ..........2-.eeee8 2.46 
Te a ai aig od 6 1.56 
ID pinicuwin ties swhannutes 6.35 
Lehigh-Portland Cement ............. 2.41 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ..........+- 3.97 
Reynolds Metals .............++-++-- 2.10 
AN SE AIRS” a 2.01 


Gross Sales Range past Recent 1940 
in Millions few years Price Dividends 

$8 29-5 9 $ 50 

14 76-12 13 25 

we 23-10 13 1.00 

13 71-15 20 1.25 

50 51-11 16 1.00 

61 155-44 63 2.35 

16 51-13 24 1.75 

~“ 80-23 26 3.50 

29 30-7 11 30 

17 38-11 16 1.30 











DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR£*2 COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 

On July 24 a dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the issued and outstanding $6.00 Cumu- 
lative Convertible Prior Preferred shares 
of the above corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors, payable on Oc- 
tober 1, 1941 to shareholders of record on 
the books of the Company at the close of 
business on September 10, 1941. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 
DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR > COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 

On July 24 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable October 1, 
1941 to stockholders of record on the books 
of the Company at the close of business 
September 10, 1941. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 





























San Francisco, California 
July 31, 1941 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
a regular dividend Number 62 of 25 cents a share 
and extra of 10 cents a share was declared payable 
on September 15 to all stockholders of record as 
shown by the transfer books of the corporation in 
San Francisco and New York at the close of 
business August 15, 1941. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has declared a 
dividend of 50c per share on Common Stock of the Cor- 
Poration payable September 30, 1941 to Stockholders of 
record at close of business September 10, 1941. 

A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Preferred Stock of 
the Corporation was declared also, payable September 
2, 1941 to Stockholders of record at close of business 


August 15, 1941 
E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 











®@ 639 Messages 


to stimulate successful thinking to- 
day are yours in the inspiring book 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
edited by B. C. FORBES. Take one 
evening away from pressing business 
cares and screaming headlines and re- 
lax and expand in the wise and in- 
spiring attitude toward life of the 
brilliant men whose ideas fill this 
volume. Send only $2 for your copy. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


(On N. Y.C. orders add 4c for Sales Tax) 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Thong ht 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Yes, life is a game. . . . The rules of 
it have been made independently of 
me, but they are absolute, and we must 
obey them. These rules are the laws of 
nature, the laws of health, the laws of 
intellect—above all, the laws of God. 
. . » Disobey them, and you make life 
a misery, and death a ruin. 

—Freperic W. Farrar. 


A man’s action is only the picture 
book of his creed. —EMERSON. 


Make no little plans, they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and prob- 
ably themselves will not be realized. 
Make big plans; aim high in hope and 
work, remembering that a noble, logi- 
cal diagram once recorded will never 
die, but long after we are gone will be 
a living thing, asserting itself with 
ever-growing insistency. Remember 
that our sons and grandsons are going 
to do things that would stagger us. Let 
your watchword be order and your 
beacon beauty.—DaniEL H. BurNHAM. 


He who praises freely what he means 
to purchase, and he who enumerates 
the faults of what he means to sell, 
may set up a partnership with honesty. 

—LAVATER. 


If I had to choose between all the 
knowledge modern science brings, and 
the love of persons, I would keep the 
second. 

—Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick. 





A Text 


By much slothfulness the 
building decayeth; and 
through idleness of the hands 
the house droppeth through. 

Ecciesiastes 10:18. 


Sent in by J. C. Rogers, Fair 
Bluff, N. C. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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Ir | Were Boss 
If I were boss I would like to say: 
“You did a good job here yesterday.” 
I’d look for a man, or a girl or boy 
Whose heart would leap with a thrill 
of joy 
At a word of praise, and I'd pass it out 
Where the crowd could hear as 1 


walked about. 


If I were boss I would like to find 

The fellow whose work is the proper 
kind; 

And whenever to me a good thing 
came 

I’d ask to be told the toiler’s name, 

And I'd go to him, and I'd pat his back 

And I'd say, “That was perfectly splen- 
did, Jack!” 


Now a bit of praise isn’t much to give, 

But it’s dear to the hearts of all who 
live; 

And there’s never a man on this good 
old earth 

But is glad to be told he’s been of 
worth ; 

And a kindly word, when the work is 
fair, 

Is welcome and wanted everywhere. 


If I were boss I am sure I would 

Say a kindly word whenever I could; 

For a man who has given his best by 
day 

Wants a little more than his weekly 
pay; 

He likes to know, with the setting sun, 

That his boss is pleased with the work 
he’s done. 

—BEeETTER CASTINGS. 


There is only one stimulant that 
never fails and yet never intoxicates— 
Duty. Duty puts a blue sky over every 
man—up in his heart it may be—into 


which the skylark Happiness always 


goes singing. —G. D. PRENTICE. 


A man kens just as much as he’s 
taught himself. —CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





We can all plan quite well when yp 
are headed straight ahead. It’s whey 
we come to turning corners that we ar 
challenged and are faced with caution, 
Progress is the story of turned cop. 
ners. The very thought that we hay. 
today may have to be changed tomo. 
row to suit its events. It may have ty 
turn, not one but many corners jp 
order to suit its course to the trend of 
better things to be gained. We haye 
to turn a corner in the midst of go. 
row, or when we are betrayed by 
someone whom we trusted. We have ty 
turn a corner when something on 
which we put all our hopes or dreams, 
fails to materialize. But with a 
faith every emergency can be succes. 
fully handled. 

—GEoRGE MATTHEW Apams, 


Drudgery is as necessary to call out 
the treasures of the mind, as harrow. 
ing and planting those of the earth. 

—M. Futter. 


He who reigns within himself, and 
rules passions, desires, and fears, is 
more than a king. —MILTox. 


Certainly in our little sphere it is 
not the most active people to whom we 
owe the most. . . . It is the lives like 
the stars, which simply pour down on 
us the calm light of their bright and 
faithful being, up to which we look, 
and out of which we gather the deep- 
est calm and courage. 

—PHILLiPs Brooks. 


Some people just can’t unbend and 
be human until misfortune has taken 
the starch out of them.— 

—KVP PHILosopHER. 


If we want to possess poise and to 
be capable of clear thinking, it is e 
sential, first of all, to rise above the 
confusion of conflicting rumors and 
diverse opinions and listen to the eter- 
nal verities which God has given to 
men for their guidance and preserve 
tion. —Leon MERLE Franpers, D.D. 


All is but lip wisdom which wants 
experience. —Sir Puivip Sypnet. 


Doing what can’t be done, is the 
glory of living. 
—SAMUEL C. ARMSTRONG. 
. 
In response to many requests from readers, 
“Thoughts” which have appeared here dur 


ing the last twenty-three years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 
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TO HELP INDUSTRY Gru YY 


* For nearly half a century 
Addressograph-Multigraph has been serving business 
with methods that save time and money by simplifying 
procedures and preventing delays, mistakes and waste. 
Today, with defense production requiring maximum sav- 
ing of brain hours and hand hours, these Addressograph- 
Multigraph functions are more important—and in greater 
demand—than ever before. 


To meet this growing need of industry for our products, 


we have enlarged the facilities of our Cleveland plant 

In many thousands of busy offices, shops, plants and 
factories, Addressograph, Multigraph and Multilith are 
helping to—Speed Up Order Handling + Prevent Waste 
in Fabrication + Stop Loss of Productive Hours + Maintain 
Effective Inventory Control + Eliminate Errors in Routine* 
Simplify Record Keeping + Improve Payroll Procedures + Pre 
vide Accurate Instructions + Speed Out Communications* 
Reduce Report Burdens + Lower Operating Costs. 


To users of our products: The services of our Methods Department and trained 
field personnel are available to assist you in extending the use of your present 
equipment and broadening its effectiveness. Take full advantage of these services. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohi0 











